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EASTERN 

WORLD 

Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
thif  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  different,  and 
often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessary  express 
the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 

THE  NEW  CHINA 

With  the  capture  of  Shan^ai  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  immedi¬ 
ately  been  faced  with  the  task  of 
deciding  their  relationship  with  the 
West.  The  town  has  developed  and 
was  living  on  its  foreign  trade,  and 
the  problem  of  running  it  is  more 
formidable  than  its  capture.  To  keep 
Shanghai  alive  means  the  creation  of 
a  completely  new,  friendly  and  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  towards  foreign  trade. 
The  Nationalists,  whilst  paying  lip- 
service  to  “  democracy  ”  and  “  inter¬ 
national  collaboration,”  have  never 
shown  any  aptitude  in  carrying  out 
either  of  these  maxims.  Their 
unwillingness  to  co-operate  effectively 
with  the  West  (as  in  the  question  of 
river  traffic)  and  their  exceptional 
inefficiency  have  contributed  to  their 
economic  collapse.  Shanghai,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self  during  the  last  few  years. 
Part  of  the  Nationalist  failure  was 
due  to  corruption,  but  it  may  also  be 
that  the  deeply  rooted,  and 
historically  by  no  means  unjustified, 
xenophobia  so  common  in  China, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  trade  relations 
with  rest  of  the  world  and  for  the 
appalling  internal  economic  chaos. 
Up  to  now,  the  Communists  have 
shown  fernarkable  moderation  in  their 
approach^  to  foreigners.  With  the 
exception  of  the  most  unfortunate 
and,  indeed,  inexcusable  affair  invol¬ 
ving  the  heavy  loss  of  lives  on  the 
Amethyst,  there  has  been  no 
unfriendliness  shown  to  missionaries 
and  foreign  businessmen  have  been 
asked  to  stay.  The  Yangtze  incident 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
excitement  of  actual  war,  and  must 
not  be  considered,  tragic  as  it  is,  out 


of  proportion  with  the  big  general 
question:  “Will  China  be  another 
country  behind  the  iron  curtain  or 
not?”  The  realism  with  which 
China’s  new  masters  have  tackled 
their  problems  up  to  now,  their 
definite  attempts  to  keep  communica¬ 
tions  by  post  and  air  open,  and  their 
willingness  to  protect  Shanghai’s  and 
presumably  also  the  rest  of  China’s — 
foreign  life  and  property,  shows  their 
good  will  and  their  anxiety  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  West  in  their 
programme  of  reconstruction.  As  far 
as  Britain  goes,  her  attitude  is  clear. 
Provided  there  is  no  infringement  of 
British  rights  and  if  satisfactory  trad¬ 
ing  facilities  are  granted,  the  two 
countries  should  work  well  together. 
There  is  a  deep  sympathy  in  Britain 
for  the  Chinese  people,  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  welcome  a  regime  which 
promises  to  help  the  whole  of  China 
towards  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
crucial  issue,  however,  will  be  the 
question  of  Hong  Kong.  There  is 
every  hope,  nevertheless,  that  the 
■growing  realisation  of  the  necessity  to 
intensify  all  links  with,  the  outside 
world  will  counsel  the  next  steps  of 
China’s  new  rulers. 

COMMJLINISTS  IN  ASIA 
Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  S.E.  Asia,  recently 
came  to  London  to  report  on  the 
situation  in  Malaya  and  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  position  in  S.E.  Asia 
generally,  especially  on  the  Com¬ 
munist  danger  there.  In  his  opinion, 
the  peoples  of  S.E.  Asia  reject  Com¬ 
munism  as  their  native  customs,  their 
philosophies  and  religions  are 
opposed  to  it.  But  there  are  two 
movements  which  do  command  the 
allegiance  and  the  support  of  the 
masses  there.  One  is  the  political 
case  of  nationalism  throughout  Asia 
claiming  the  right  of  self-government 
for  the  Asian  peoples.  The  other  is 
the  economic  aim  for  the  uplift  of  the 
Asian  masses  to  secure  them  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  opportunity 
which  the  Communists  have  in  Asia 
is,  therefore,  not  to  preach  Com¬ 
munism,  but  to  try  to  associate 
themselves  with  these  two  big  move¬ 
ments  and  to  exploit  them  to  their 
ends.  It  is  now  for  the  West  to  show 
that  these  Asian  asjMrations  can  be 
upheld  by  other,  democratic  means. 
So  far  this  has  been  done  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Philippines,  India, 
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Pakistan,  Burma  and  C!eylon  bear 
witness  to  it.  Economically,  the  West 
has  been  organising  rice  distribution 
in  such  a  way  that  it  saved  the  area 
from  famine.  Mr.  MacDonald  is 
optimistic  about  the  present  campaign 
against  the  Communists  in  Malaya. 
The  rebels  have  only  about  3,(XX) 
armed  men  left  who  have  been 
retreating  deeper  into  the  jungle,  leav- 
tne  behind  small  killer  squads  to  do 
all  the  terror  circumstances  permit 
There  are  signs  that  the  rebels  are 
running  out  of  ammunition,  and  the 
number  of  deserters  is  rising.  Nothing, 
so  far,  has  been  done  to  encourage 
these  desertions,  and  we  strongly  urge 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  general  amnesty  which  would 
hasten  the  restoration  of  normal 
conditions  in  Malaya. 

AFGHAN  CLAIMS 

The  frenzy  to  which  Afghan  public 
opinion  is  being  worked  up  in  the 
case  of  the  tribal  areas,  is  a  dangerous 
political  game  which  may  cause  more 
trouble  than  appears  at  the  first 
glance.  Afghanistan’s  claims  to  terri¬ 
tories  beyond  the  Durand  Line  are 
both  questionable  and  unreasonable. 
They  are  certainly  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  Pathans  who,  under  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  Pakistan  Government,  are 
enjoying  better  subsidies  and  living 
conditions  than  they  have  ever  known 
before,  and  certainly  better  ones  than 
their  brethren  across  the  border.  In 
fact,  Pakistan’s  expenditure  on  the 
tribal  areas  amount  to  more  than 
Afghanistan’s  total  budget.  Up  to 
now,  Pakistan  has  shown  great  for¬ 
bearance  in  the  matter  and  is  still 
pursuing  a  friendly  neighbour  policy 
'xHth  Afghanistan.  If  Kabul  forces 
Karachi  to  change  this  policy,  it  will 
he  most  of  all  Afghanistan  which  will 
suffer  from  the  consequences. 
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AMONG  THE  HEAD  HUNTERS 
The  Burma-Yunnan  Boundary  Commission,  1935-37  (II) 


by  W.  Stark  Toller,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 


(In  the  previous  article  the  author  explained  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  commission. 
He  continues  here  to  describe  the  life  and  the  experiences  of  its  members  during  their  journey  which  led  them 
in  parts  through  unknown  territory.  Passages  in  inverted  commas  are  extracts  from  the  author’s  diary. — Ed.J 


WE  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  Salween  and 
Mekong  systems  and  descended  to  the  small 
enclosed  plain  of  Mongkaw  (about  five  miles  by 
one — incidentally,  the  first  stretch  of  level  land  we  had 
seen  for  two  and  a  half  months).  “The  altitude  at  the 
top  of  the  pass  was  6,250  feet;  we  crossed  the  water-part¬ 
ing  and  were  then  in  China,  though  I  have  not  yet  seen 
any  Chinese  nor  have  I  found  anyone  speaking  the 
language.  The  people  in  the  hill  villages  are  Loilas,  and 
in  ^e  plain  Shans  predominate,  but  all  alike  seem  very 
friendly  and  only  too  anxious  to  sell  us  all  the  oranges 
we  want  at  a  pice  each.” 

All  this  stretch  of  country  showed  traces  of  the 
destruction  resulting  from  inter-tribal  feuds.  “The  town 
of  Mongkaw  was  burnt  out  a  few  months  ago  by  Aihsois 
(a  brand  of  Wa)  and  apparently  not  a  house’ was  left:  the 
people  are  now  busy  re-building.”  In  justice  to  the 
Aihsoi  it  should  be  explained  that,  although  we  saw  so 
much  destruction  that  they  had  committed,  they  had  no 
monopoly  in  that  respect;  according  to  some  accounts, 
Mongtum  was  the  original  aggressor  and  Aihsoi  was 
merely  retaliating  in  kind — the  whole  situation  was  a 
typical  case  of  border  feuds.  And  when  we  moved  on 
from  Mongkaw  to  Mongtum,  “  All  along  the  road  we  saw 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  depredations  of  the  Aihsoi.  Every 
village  had  been  burnt  out,  and  in  some  of  them  there  was 
not  a  stick  or  stone  left — only  the  bare  site.  The  Aihsoi 
seem  even  to  "have  destroyed  the  irrigation  water-wheels; 
anyhow,  the  one  or  two  that  we  saw  were  all  brand  new.” 
These  water-wheels,  it  was  interesting  to  note,  were 
identical  in  type  with  those  used  on  the  Chengtu  plain, 
in  Szechuan.  “Temples  built  of  mud  and  brick  all  went 
the  same  way;  they  did  their  Job  with  remarkable 
thoroughness  seeing  that  their  raid,  over  twelve  miles  of 
country,  lasted  for  only  thirty-six  hours.  The  only  thing 
to  survive  were  the  pagodas;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  civilisation  of  these  parts  that  there  is  the  odd  pagoda, 
of  Burmese  type,  built  here  and  there  .  .  .  The  Aihsoi  are 
said  to  have  burnt  another  village  near  here  yesterday,  and 
we  were  shown  yet  another  which  they  were  said  to  be 
going  to  bum  to-night.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they 
would  be  so  considerate  as  to  announce  their  plans  in 
advance.”  This  forecast  of  mine  proved  correct,  but  we 
did  see  several  villages  burnt  before  we  left  Mongtum.  In 


the  course  of  a  reconnaissance  which  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
missioners  were  making  among  the  villages  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  they  met  with  some  obstruction,  and 
proceeded  to  bum  down  every  village  in  the  vicinity. 

At  Mongtum  we  were  close  to  the  stamping  ground 
of  the  wild  Wa;  they  were  to  be  seen  (and  smelt)  even  in 
the  bazaar.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  the 
course  of  the  1899-1900  Boundary  Commission;  a  party 
was  attacked  by  wild  Was  and  two  British  officers  were 
killed  and  robbed  of  their  heads,  while  one  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors  as  Consul  at  Tengyueh  was  wounded.  In  view 
of  this,  special  precautions  were  taken  during  our  stay 
there,  and  we  had  to  take  a  double  escort  with  us  on  our 
walks  abroad. 

For  a  few  days  after  leaving  Mongtum  our  route  lay 
very  largely  through  unmapped  country.  We  were  still 
passing  bumt-out  villages,  and  when  we  got  into  Aihsoi 
territory  we  found  that  they  had  suffered  from  Mongtum 
as  much  as  they  had  inflict^  on  that  place.  “  We  passed 
to-day  one  of  the  villages  originally  destroyed  by  Mong¬ 
tum,  called  Mankiu.  It  has  all  been  rebuilt,  and  is  fairly 
neat  and  respectable,  having  had  only  three  or  four  months 
in  which  to  accumulate  filth.  Possibly  on  sanitary  grounds 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  periodic  burning  of 
villages,  as  this  is  the  only  chance  they  have  of  being  dis¬ 
infected  and  cleaned.  But  unfortunately  it  goes  on  in  a 
vicious  circle:  Mongtum  bums  Hsikyentao,  Aihsoi  then 
bums  Mongtum,  and  now  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  making 
it  their  business  to  bum  every  Christian  village  on  the  bor¬ 
der.  Incidentally  Mankiu  is  a  Christian  village,  so  we  had 
to  go  through  the  usual  business  of  shaking  numerous 
hands  that  had  never  known  soap  and  water.  There  is  no 
relation  here  between  cleanliness  and  godliness;  also. 
Christianity  does  not  preclude  the  growing  of  oixum. 
Probably  the  burning  of  a  village  does  not  involve  any 
very  great  loss,  beyond  some  ha^ship  and  discomfort,  m 
they  are  very  quickly  rebuilt,  and  the  Loilas  do  not  go  in 
for  any  unnecessary  killing.  The  worst  loss  suffered  on 
these  occasions  is  the  lifting  of  all  the  live  stock  from 
buffaloes  to  chickens.” 

Our  next  few  marches  were  rather  trying:  the  road 
seemed  to  be  going  up  and  down  ridges  and  hiUs  all  the 
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time;  in  the  limestone  country  that  we  had  entered  it  was 
inches  deep  in  fine  dust,  and  the  road  was  in  very  bad 
condition.  But  in  spite  of  their  poor  roads,  which  were 
jffobably  due  to  the  limestone  formation,  the  Aihsoi 
showed  themselves  skilful  engineers.  “  The  country  round 
Aipying  is  extensively  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  the 
LoWs  could  give  points  to  the  Chinese  in  the  care  of 
terraced  paddy  fields.  They  are  all  marvellously  neat  and 
carefully  tilled;  even  the  faces  of  the  banks  are  cleaned 
down  and  pared  off  every  year  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds.  Their  irrigation  system  too  is  a  great  feat,  streams 
being  brought  by  artificial  channels  for  miles  along  the  hill¬ 
sides — no  mean  feat  of  hydraulics  for  an  unletter^  natiye 
working  only  by  the  light  of  nature.  In  one  place  I  counted 
at  least  five  of  these  at  different  levels  along  the  hillside.” 

\  few  days  later  we  were  on  the  fringe  of  the  head¬ 
hunting  country;  the  villagers  said  that  a  few  days  earlier 
two  heads  had  been  taken  just  outside  the  village.  In 
view  of  the  proximity  of  the  Was,  everyone  carried  a  gun 
of  some  sort — mostly  locally  made  matchlocks  of  the  gas- 
pipe  type.  The  villages  were  all  surrounded  by  a  strong 
stockade  with  a  fortified  tunnel-like  entrance;  the  tunnel 
protecting  the  gate  of  Aipying  was  about  35  yards  long 
and  had  a  kink  in  the  middle.  Loilas  do  not  run  to  height, 
so  the  tunnel  was  rather  low;  I  could  just  walk  through  it 
without  stoojMng,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  gun 
mules,  so  they  had  to  be  unloaded  and  the  guns  carried 
through  by  hand. 

The  next  day  we  found  ourselves  in  head-hunting 
country,  but  all  the  time  we  were  there  the  inhabitants 
showed  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  us.  We  passed 
round  one  head-hunting  village :  we  could  not  go  through 
it  as  the  village  gates  were  too  narrow  for  even  our  baggage 
mules  to  pass.  “  A  deputation  met  us  outside  the  village, 
and  the  headman  made  an  offering  of  eggs  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  did  not  know  that  we  were  coming  and 
so  had  not  had  the  road  repaired  for  us.  He  must  have 
come  to  some  extent  under  Christian  influence  as  he 
insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  us.  I  have  therefore 
shaken  hands  with  a  head-hunter.”  There  was  a  skull  grove 
at  this  village,  but  I  passed  through  it  without  realising 
what  it  was.  “In  the  midst  of  a  little  grove  of  trees 
outside  the  village  I  saw  half  a  dozen  or  so  large  logs 
standing  upright  on  the  ground.  I  took  them  to  be  bee¬ 
hives  (that  is  the  common  form  of  beehives  in  Tengyueh 
and  the  Shan  States)  but  I  have  now  learnt  that  they 
were  the  receptacles  in  which  the  skulls  were  kept.”  This 
was,  as  these  things  go,  only  a  small  skull  grove;  the 
largest  of  them  contained  a  hundred  or  more  skulls. 

Two  days  later  we  found  ourselves  encamped  at  a 
head-hunting  village,  Chaukdum.  “They  make  no  bones 
about  their  hobby;  one  man  has  been  telling  us  how  a 
little  while  ago  they  raided  a  Chinese  village  a  couple  of 
days  to  the  east  and  brought  back  three  heads.  One  or 
two  of  our  visitors  have  a  red  ribbon  on  their  turbans; 
this,  I  am  told,  is  a  sign  that  the  man  has  taken  a  head. 
Our  visitors  say  that  they  do  not  take  heads  regularly — 
only  once  in  three  or  four  years.” 

With  the  Was  the  taking  of  heads  is  not  a  matter  of 
blind  savagery;  it  has  a  certain  religious  or  sacrificial 


significance.  It  is  always  carried  out  at  the  time  of  the 
sowing  of  the  crops,  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  head.  It  is 
not  even  an  annual  rite;  skulls  are  supposed  to  retain  their 
efficacy  for  two  or  thrw  years,  but  a  bad  harvest  at  any 
time  may  call  for  the  provision  of  new  heads.  There  are 
too  certain  rules  determining  from  what  villages  a  tribe 
may  take  heads.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  tribe  is  at 
enmity  with  that  on  the  next  hill,  but  on  friendly  terms 
with  that  on  the  next  hill  but  one.  There  seems  too  to  be 
a  tendency  to  place  a  special  value  on  “  foreign  ”  or  non- 
Wa  skulls,  Chinese  ranking  highest  in  the  scale;  those  of 
the  two  British  officers  who  lost  their  lives  and  heads  in 
the  course  of  the  1899-19(X)  Boundary  Commission  must 
have  been  unique  {Hizes.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are 
odd  “foreign”  (Shan,  or  even  Chinese)  villages  planted 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  Wa;  these  villages  are  given  a 
special  inununity  on  account  of  their  usefulness  as  go- 
betweens  with  the  outer  world,  trading  the  Wa  oinum  for 
salt  and  iron. 

As  our  acquaintance  with  the  Wa  increased,  we 
found  various  gradations  with  regard  to  procuring  skulls. 
The  most  orthodox  and  strongest  tribes  would  use  only 
skulls  that  they  themselves  had  taken;  others  might  if 
necessary  buy  ffiem  from  a  tribe  that  had  one  or  two  to 
spare.  Weaker  tribes  were  content  with  pillaging  graves 
and  beheading  the  corpses,  so  that  in  their  neighbourhood 
graves  were  made  close  to  or  even  under  the  houses,  which 
were  raised  on  posts  from  the  ground,  others  again  were 
content  with  the  skulls  of  animals;  until  finally  we  came 
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to  tribes  that  seemed  to  find  posts  with  painted  effigies 
sufficient  for  their  needs. 

“Chaukdum  is  quite  a  large  village  and  strongly 
fortified.  It  has  not  the  usual  stockade;  instead,  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  V-shape  moat  (dry)  about  seven  feet 
deep;  the  ground  on  the  inside  of  the  moat  is  thickly 
planted  with  panjis  (bamboo  spikes)  as  is  the  face  of  the 
moat  itself.  We  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  village  and 
skull  grove,  though  it  was  not  thought  discreet  to  examine 
the  latter  too  closely.  There  are  in  the  grove  about  twenty 
of  the  tree  stumps  that  are  used  as  skull  containers,  but 
most  of  them  are  empty.  The  occupied  ones  have  a  stone 
placed  on  the  top,  and  there  are  only  seven  of  these.  In 
the  village  was  the  tall  pole  on  which  the  skulls  are  first 
exposed  as  offerinp  to  the  nats  (spirits).  This  is  a  bamboo 
about  twenty  feet  high,  the  last  two  or  three  feet  being 
split  out  and  woven  round  with  bamboo  strips  to  form  an 
inverted  cone-shaped  basket  (Ch’aing).  Imm^iately  below 
this  is  a  square  platform  of  bamboo  strips.  A  similar 
article,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  used  by  the  Kachins  for  their 
offerings  to  the  nats;  their  offerings,  howeyer,  are  of  a  much 
more  innocent  nature.  This  pole  the  wild  Wa  call 
Rung-ok.  Immediately  below  it  is  a  small  shed  containing 
the  village  band — four  drums  (Hkruk)  made  of  a  semi- 
hollowed  section  of  a  tree  trunk.  These  are  operated  by 
being  pounded  in  the  middle  of  their  length  with  a  log. 
They  played  them  for  our  benefit;  they  produced  a  simple 
rhythm,  but  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  drummers 
seem  to  be  equally  important. 

“  Chaukdum  village  has  a  fine  winding  entrance 
tunnel,  about  fifty  yards  long.  The  village  itself  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  clean — more  so  than  many  Chinese  villages  I 
have  seen,  and  far  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Loila. 
There  were  no  perceptible  objectionable  odours,  beyond 
those  of  unwashed  bodies.  The  houses,  too,  were  of  a 
superior  type,  having  plank  walls,  but  this  may  be  merely 
a  case  of  necessity,  as  there  is  no  bamboo  growing  here. 
The  village  water  supply  is  carried  through  wooden 
troughs.  The  villagers  made  themselves  quite  friendly,  so 
far  as  language  difficulties  would  allow.  They  are  a  fine 
race  of  people  physically;  some  of  the  men  are  quite 
5  ft.  10  in.  tall,  and  some  of  them  have  quite  decent 
features.” 

The  Commission  held  its  last  meeting  of  the  1935-36 
season  on  April  7th  and  then  separated,  the  Chinese 
members  going  back  to  Kunming  and  Nanking,  the 
neutral  Commissioner  going  across  into  Siam,  while  we 
made  our  way  back  to  Burma.  Instead  of  taking  the 
normal  route  by  the  main  road  east  of  the  watershed,  we 
made  our  way  for  fifteen  days  through  practically  unknown 
country  to  the  west  of  it  until  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
undelimited  section  of  the  frontier.  This  was  not  exactly 
a  pleasure  trip  (our  average  day’s  march  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  drops  of  two  thousand  feet  and  a  couple  of 
ascents  of  the  same  amount,  over  paths  that  were  often 
little  more  than  goat  tracks;  in  some  places  the  track  was 
quite  impassable  for  laden  mules,  so  we  had  to  wait  while 
die  sappers  cut  a  new  path  on  the  hillside.) 

“Crossing  the  watershed  and  descending  its  western 
slope  we  reached  the  paddy  plain  on  which  Mongsaw 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3,900  feet — the  lowest  we  have 


been  since  the  end  of  November.  There  was  the  usual 
contrast  after  crossing  the  watershed — hills  on  the  one 
side  more  or  less  bare,  but  thick  jungle  on  this  side,  with 
many  fine  orchids  (white,  orange  and  mauve)  growing  on 
the  trees.  The  road  all  the  way  was  excellent — fully  up 
to  P.W.D.  standard.  This  place  is  a  little  enclave  of  Shans 
(actually  Tai  Hsaw,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  Lems  of 
Monglem,  who  are  again  a  branch  of  the  Shan  family) 
surrounded  by  wild  Was,  but  they  say  that  the  Was  do 
not  molest  them,  but  go  further  afield  for  their  heads.  It 
seems  to  be  another  case  of  the  Wa  keeping  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  immediate  alien  neighbours  so  that  they 
can  act  as  trade  intermediaries. 

“  We  may  be  the  first  foreigners  to  have  visited  this 
place;  in  any  case,  it  must  be  forty  years  since  any  came 
here.  In  spite  of  this  (or  perhaps  because  of  it)  the  people 
are  extraordinarily  friendly — almost  embarrassingly  so— 
and  are  swarming  all  over  our  camp  without  the  least  fear 
of  the  licentious  soldiery;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  all  their  doings.  There  is  a 
small  crowd  of  women  and  young  hpongyis  (Buddhist 
priests)  in  their  brilliant  yellow  robes  round  my  tent 
admiring  my  writing.  Half  the  rising  male  generation  here 
seem  to  be  hpongyis:  they  observe  the  Burmese  custom 
that  every  boy  must  be  a  priest,  if  only  for  one  day.  They 
say  that  here  they  stick  to  it  for  at  least  a  year. 

“One  pleasant  feature  about  the  people  here  is  that 
they  are  clean — a  refreshing  contrast  after  some  of  the 
races  with  whom  we  have  been  hob-nobbing.  The  women 
and  girls  all  wear  a  straight  skirt  or  kilt,  the  upper  part  of 
horizontal  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  or  brown  and  the 
lower  of  pale  green.  Most  of  them  wear  a  little  blouse 
or  jumper,  short,  but  some  of  the  maturer  ladies  are  very 
decolletdes  and  wear  a  tight  bodice  coming  to  the  top  of 
the  breasts  leaving  the  neck  and  shoulders  bare.  A  towd 
twisted  turbanwise  is  the  favourite  headdress,  but  some 
of  the  more  old-fasWoned  favour  a  yery  wide  turban  of 
dark  cloth.  All  alUre  deck  their  headdresses  with  a  flower. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  Muhso  (Lahu)  women  among 
them:  they  wear  a  jacket  of  the  Chinese  type,  with  the 
wide  hem  from  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  front 
decorated  with  numerous  thick  rows  of  large  silver  (?) 
beads.” 

The  Commission  assembled  for  its  second  season  on 
January  1st,  1937,  and  continued  its  conferences  and 
examination  of  witnesses.  It  was  much  more  static  than 
during  the  first  season,  spending  nearly  three  months  at 
one  camp;  moreover,,  the  country  through  which  it  moved 
was  almost  entirely  ground  that  we  had  been  over  before. 
It  held  its  last  meeting  towards  the  end  of  April,  1937,  but 
the  result  seemed  disappointing.  The  old  disagreemCTts 
still  remained,  and  the  final  map  showed  half  a  dozen  lines 
representing  different  views  as  to  the  position  of  the 
frontier.  But  none  the  less  there  was  one  solid  asset:  we 
had  for  the  first  time  an  exact  survey  of  the  whole  country 
involved,  together  with  masses  of  information  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  "tribes  and  races.  AU  the 
material  necessary  for  a  settlement  had  in  fact  bear 
collected,  and  ultimately  formed  the  basis  of  the  exchange 
of  Notes  between  the  two  goverrunents  on  June  18th, 
1941,  by  which  agreement  was  finally  reached. 


INDIAN  APPEALS  TO  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

by  U.  V.  Seetaramaiya  (Bangalore) 
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ONE  of  the  earliest  enactments  by  the  Indian  Le^s- 
lature  after  its  constitution  under  the  Indian 


Independence  Act  was  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Court  of  India  and  to  abolish  direct  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  London  as  far  as  civil  matters  are 
concerned.  By  implication  and  on  the  express  statement 
of  the  Law  Minister  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  criminal 
matters  have  been  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Court  (Enlargement  of  Jurisdiction)  Act  I  of  1948. 
Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  civil  matters  are  not 
barred  expressly,  but  appeals  to  that  august  body  against 
tiie  decisions  of  the  Federal  Court  could  be  possible  by 
special  leave  either  of  the  Federal  Court  or  the  Privy 
Council.  The  present  legal  position  is  that  in  appropriate 
criminal  cases  a  direct  appeal  lies  to  the  Privy  Council 
both  against  the  judgments  of  the  Federal  Court  and  the 
several  High  Courts,  subject  to  certain  conditions  laid 
down  by  statute. 


of  the  profession  in  England  and  the  records  are  sent  by 
the  Court  in  India  to  the  Privy  Council  without  the  parties 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  process:  in  spite  of  the 
distance  thousands  of  appeals  have  been  filed  and  disposed 
of  during  nearly  ISO  years  of  the  British  connection  with 
India.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and 
local  customs  might  have  been  true  in  a  few  matters  many 
years  ago  when  only  British  judges  heard  the  appeals;  but 
in  recent  years  many  eminent  Indian  judges  and  jurists 
have  been  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  thus 
contributing  their  knowledge  of  local  law  and  local 
conditions.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  names  of  Mr. 
Ameer  Ali  and  Lord  Sinha  of  Raipur  among  the  illustrious 
dead  and  the  names  of  Sir  Madhavan  Nair  and  Mr. 
Jayakar  among  those  living  to  see  that  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  is  adorned  and  enriched  by  eminent  Indians,  whose 
learning  and  experience  were  always  available  in 
determining  the  Indian  appeals. 


The  feelings  against  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  have 
been  expressed  often  in  India,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Dominions  and  most  positively  in  Eire,  who  abolished  the 
Privy  Council  appeals  soon  after  she  attained  her 
independence;  other  dominions  have  not  forbidden  the 
Privy  Council  appeals,  but  some  of  them  have  limited  such 
imvUege  or  right  to  certain  classes  of  cases  which  are  fit 
to  be  heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  on  considerations 
of  the  value  of  property  concerned,  constitutional  issues 
involved,  points  of  law  or  where  interference  is  required 
for  correcting  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  Privy 
Council  has  also  laid  down  certain  rules  and  invariably 
adheres  to  those  rules,  restricting  the  classes  of  cases  which 
would  be  heard  and  determined.  The  Dominions  of 
Canada  and  Australia  have  contributed  a  large  number  of 
appeals  particularly  those  relating  to  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  to  powers  of  Federal  and  Provincial  Legislatures. 
India  has  probably  contributed  the  largest  number  of 
appeals  involving  not  only  questions  of  constitutional  law, 
but  also  every  aspect  and  branch  of  law;  there  have  been 
appeals  where  the  decisions  of  lower  courts  have  been 
challenged  on  facts. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
check  the  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  and  several 
reasons  have  been  put  forward  such  as  the  heavy  cost 
involved,  the  distance  at  which  the  Privy  Council  is 
situated,  the  so-called  lack  of  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
fnd  local  customs  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  and  the  desire  to  have  a  national 
Tribunal  which  should  be  the  final  appellate  Court.  These 
are  objections  raised  by  certain  classes  of  people  only  and 
do  not  represent  the  views  of  the  entire  litigant  public  and 
the  whole  legal  profession.  The  heavy  cost  can  be  borne 
only  by  such  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay,  while  the 
distance  has  b^n  no  bar  at  all.  The  legal  profession  in 
India  has  managed  to  contact  the  corresponding  members 


The  real  objection  is  mainly  political  and  sentimental 
and  it  may  ultimately  influence  the  future  course  more 
than  any  other  factor.  It  has  been  thought  and  said  that 
a  national  Tribunal  should  be  the  ultimate  authority  and 
not  an  imperial  Tribunal.  The  nationalist  sentiment  has 
been  against  appeals  to  the  Ftivy  Council;  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dominion  is 
belittled  if  an  outside  Tribunal  is  constituted  as  the  final 
authority  in  judicial  matters.  This  objection  has  been 
answered  by  Lord  Hewart  in  his  address  to  the  Juridical 
Society  at  Johannesburg  from  which  the  following  passage 
may  be  quoted: — • 

“  In  some  of  the  British  Dominions  it  seems  there  has 
been  a  slight  murmuring  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals 
against  that  mode  of  appeal.  But  a  little  reflection  shows 
that  the  murmuring  should  have  arisen  only  from  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding.  Does  anybody  really  need  to  be 
reminded  that  that  significant  and  conspicuous  symbol  of 
the  essential  unity  of  the  British  Dominions — the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council — involves  not  the  faintest  hint 
or  suggestion  of  subordination?  What  it  implies  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fraternal  temper  or  solidarity  and  co-operation. 
No  fallacy  could  be  more  complete  or  more  gratuitous  than 
that  which  assumes  or  implies  that  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  is  an  appeal  to  England  from  some  other  part  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  As  a  matter  of 
mere  geography  it  is  true,  the  Judicial  Committee  sits  in 
London.  But  that  practice,  1  imagine,  depends  mainly  upon 
ordinary  considerations  of  simple  convenience.  1  know 
of  no  insurmountable  reason  why,  if  it  were  thought  con¬ 
venient,  the  Judicial  Committee  might  not  sometimes  sit, 
for  example,  here,  at  Johannesburg.  The  existence  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  as  a  final  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
in  high  questions  of  legal  principle  means  and  ought  to 
mean  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  legal 
minds  in  the  British  Empire,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  may  severally  come,  are  ready  and  willing  to  be  applied 
to  the  most  important  topics  of  legal  principle  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  serious  controversy  in  one  of  the 
Dominions — The  learning,  the  experience  and  the  wisdom 


*  From  Lord  Hewart’s  Not  Without  Prejudice,  published  by  the 
National  Book  Association  {Hutchinson,  London). 
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of  the  whole  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  interests  of  any 
particular  part.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  but  it 
is  well  that  it  should  known,  that  on  a  recent  occasion 
no  fewer  than  five  distinguished  judges  from  different  parts 
of  the  British  Dominions,  contributing  their  learning  to 
the  common  stock  were  actually  sitting  in  the  Court  in 
Downing  Street  as  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,” 

Only  narrow  parochialism  can  see  anything  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  dignity  of  any  dominion  in  having  the 
present  practice  of  the  Privy  Council  being  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  The  Privy  Council  decisions  have  been 
generally  well  received  in  India.  The  litigant  pubhc 
having  good  points  of  law  or  capacity  to  carry  their  cases 
to  the  Privy  Council,  have  always  been  anxious  to  take 
the  matter  to  the  Privy  Council.  Where  the  Indian  High 
Courts  have  taken  narrow  and  restricted  views,  the  Privy 
Council  has  rectified  matters  by  laying  down  broad  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  in  matters  where  local  prejudices  have  1^  to 
grave  abuses  of  process  or  miscarriages  of  Justice,  the 
detached  and  fresh  outlook  of  the  Privy  Council  has 
helped  to  reverse  the  mischief  wrought. 

In  recent  years  two  well  known  film  actors  were 
involved  in  a  murder  case  before  the  Madras  High  Court; 
the  jury  gave  a  manifestly  perverse  verdict  which  the 
educated  public  felt  was  most  unjust  according  to  the 
evidence;  the  trial  judge  felt  bound  by  the  verdict  and 
gave  a  life  sentence.  The  Division  Bench  confirmed  the 
sentence.  On  appeal,  the  Privy  Council  in  M.K.  Thya~ 
garaja  Bhagavathar  and  another  v.  King  Emperor 
reversed  the  judgment.  The  Privy  Council  judgment  gave 
immense  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Another  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  (Katayya  v.  the  King)  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  Bar;  the  Madras  High  Court  had  been 
following  for  nearly  ten  years,  a  Full  Bench  decision  of 
that  Court  which  laid  down  that  a  confessional  statement 
made  to  a  police  officer  and  leading  to  a  discovery  has  to 
be  read  entire,  not  merely  that  particular  portion  which 
immediately  leads  to  a  discovery.  The  decision  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Madras  Police  in  the  recording  of 
alleged  confessional  statements  by  the  accused,  and  in 
making  such  statements  cover  the  entire  prosecution  story, 
whereas  only  that  portion  of  the  statement  of  the  accused 
leading  to  any  discovery  is  relevant  under  the  law.  The 
new  practice  lasted  for  ten  years  and  many  convictions 
were  based  merely  on  such  statements;  in  capital  cases 
many  were  hanged.  The  Privy  Council  reversed  that  Full 
Bench  decision  in  the  appeal  mentioned  above,  giving  the 
correct  interpretation  by  restricting  the  use  of  such  con¬ 
fessional  statements  to  the  portions  which  lead  to  a 
discovery.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  many  unjustly 
convicted  people  were  released. 

It  is  only  the  politicians  who  are  clamouring  for  the 
abolition  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  Just  as  nations 
can  refer  disputes  likely  to  lead  to  war  to  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  and  matters  of  justice  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  without  feeling 
loss  of  prestige  or  the  derogation  of  their  sovereignty,  the 
private  citizens  and  corporations  in  India  and  other 
dominions  may  be  allowed  to  agitate  for  their  legal  rights 
and  claims  before  the  Judicial  Committee  which  has 
always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  detachment,  without  the 
sovereignty  of  any  dominion  being  in  any  way  diminished 
or  impaired. 
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NEXT  STEPS  OUT  EAST 

by  Major-General  J.  R.  Hartwell,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
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WRITING  in  the  December  issue  of  Eastern  World, 
I  stated  that  the  whole  of  China  was  already  lost 
to  the  democratic  world  and  that  it  behoved  the  Western 
powers  to  act  at  once  if  their  last  outpost  line  in  S.E.  Asia 
was  to  be  secured.  Since  December  two  major  events  have 
occurred  which  bear  directly  on  the  safety  of  this  last 
security  line,  and  both  point  unmistakably  to  a  decrease 
of  its  security  and  of  the  probability  that  it  can  now  be 
established  in  its  totality. 

These  events  are  (a)  world  reaction,  suicidally  headed 
by  America  and  Australia,  against  the  Dutch  intention  to 
re-establish  by  force  of  arms  complete  control  of  their 
H.I.  possessions  pending  the  constitution  of  a  democratic 
Republican  regime  which  would  not  be  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name.  Communist  in  character,  and  (b)  the  predicted 
collapse  of  the  Chinese  “  Nationalist  ”  forces  to  a  degree 
that  is  already  acknowledged  by  Britain  and  America  to 
give  the  Chinese  Communists  control  of  Kwantung  and 
Kwangsi  provinces 

To  the  large  class  of  people  who  believe,  or  profess 
to  believe,  that  Chinese  Communism  is  a  local  affair  with 
no  end  ulterior  to  the  establishment  of  a  “new  look” 
Chinese  communism  (and  no  doubt  a  better  administra¬ 
tion:  it  couldn’t  be  worse)  in  China;  that  the  Conununist 
movement  in  China  is  not  all  an  integral  part  of  World 
Communism;  that  it  is  not  directed  from  the  Kremlin; 
that  Russia  is  not  supporting  Mao-Tse-tung  with  arms, 
munitions  and  supplies  as  required  to  her  ends;  that 
Soekamo  and  his  confreres  are  altruistic  democratic 
patriots  not  actuated  by  strings  held  in  Moscow:  that 
Communist  activities  in  Burma,  Siam,  Indo-China  and 
Malaya  are  not  directly  connected  strategically  with  a 
Russian-conspired  Communistic  domination  of  China  and 
S.E.  Asia  (for  a  start)  as  a  whole;  to  all  such  people 
there  is  no  danger  to  self-determination  or  democracy  in 
recent  events  in  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,  just  suppose,  that 
these  people  may  be  wrong,  and  on  that  presumption  see 
what  sort  of  picture  may  emerge.  Let  us  examine  the 
situation  under  the  following  heads: — 

(a)  What  are  the  chances  of  Nationalist  recovery  in 
China,  either  within  the  three  years  as  predicted  by 
Chiang-Kai-shek  or  within  any  predictable  period  at  all? 

(b)  What  is  the  immediate  strategical  outcome  of 
Communist  control  of  the  Southern  provinces? 

(c)  What,  if  deductions  made  from  (b)  are  reasonable, 
will  be  the  economic  and  strategical  consequences? 

(d)  Are  such  consequences  an  end,  for  Russia,  in 
themselves,  or  if  not  where  do  we  go  from  there? 

The  chances  of  Nationalist  recovery.  To  oppose  to 
Communism  the  Nationalists  possess  (a)  comparatively 
small  forces  in  the  Canton  area  not  yet  seriously  affected 


by  the  general  demoralisation  of  the  forces  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  those  of  Mao-Tse-tung.  There  is 
not  the  remotest  chance  of  these  proving  sufficient  to 
reverse  or  even  appreciably  to  delay  complete  Communist 
control  of  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi. 

(b)  Nationalist  air  and  other  indeterminate  forces  in 
Formosa  can  have  no  more  than  a  nuisance  value  of 
diminishing  returns  at  that.  They  are  definitely  in  baulk. 

(c)  The  considerable  forces  in  the  Mahommedan 
provinces  of  Ningsia  and  Tsinghai.  These,  however,  pro¬ 
fess  a  local  far  more  than  a  national  loyalty,  these 
provinces  being  a  relic  of  the  loosely  knit  federation  of 
practically  autonomous  provinces  under  their  own 
governors  during  the  Manchu  regime,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  would  deliberately  embroil  themselves 
in  hostilities  with  the  Communists  in  the  interests  of  the 
Kuomintang  unless  directly  attacked.  It  has  been 
rumoured  that  Chiang-Kai-shek  has  considered  basing  his 
Nationalist  “  come-back  ”  on  these  provinces,  but  it 
seems  extremely  improbable  that  he  would  be  welcome 
there  in  any  event,  and  certainly  not  if  this  entailed,  as  it 
surely  would,  quick  attention  from  Mao-Tse-tung.  There 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  will  otherwise  at 
once  turn  his  attention  to  these  provinces  as  they  have 
little  significance  in  the  immediate  Communist  strategy 
which  this  article  postulates.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  will  be  left  in  an  uneasy  peace  while  consolidation  of 
the  rest  of  China  takes  place.  In  due  course,  isolated  as 
they  are  from  direct  “Western”  aid  and  bounded  North 
and  West  by  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang,  they  would  very 
easily  succumb  to  a  Russian-backed  Communist  offensive. 

Conclusion :  Unless  the  Soviet  Union  collapses,  a  come¬ 
back  by  the  Kuomintang  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  effects  of  a  Communist  South  China.  In  a 
military  sense  the  only  too  obvious  effect  is  that  a  secure 
land  route  is  opened  for  a  Communist  offensive  into  Indo- 
China,  Siam,  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  eventually 
India.  But  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  such  an  offen¬ 
sive  will  take  a  military  form  in  the  near  future — not, 
that  is,  before  Russia  is  prepared  openly  to  challenge  the 
non-Communist  world  and  definitely  decides  that  this  is 
the  most  favourable  area  in  which  to  explode  the  bomb 
(which  she  has  by  no  means  decided  yet).  Nor,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  enslaved  Eastern  European  countries, 
should  any  such  military  action  be  necessary.  The 
ground  has  been  mos»  carefully  farmed  and  sown  with 
Communist  seed  and  the  propinquity  of  a  Red  China  is 
sure  to  hasten  the  harvesting.  It  is  wilful  blindness  to 
refuse  to  recognise  a  consistent  pattern  in  Russian 
machinations  from  Bangkok  to  Djokjakarta.  While 
Nationalist  China  was  a  force  with  which  to  reckon.  S.E. 
Asia  was  still  too  liable  to  isolation  for  the  full  maturing 
of  Communist  plans  to  be  advisable.  Now  all  this  is 
changed  and  we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  a 


L 


strengthening  of  Communist  hands  in  Indo-China,  Siam, 
Burma,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  establishment  of  Communist  “  Republics  ”  (always, 
of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  “  free-will  ”  of  (he 
peoples  concerned)  after  the  pattern  of  the  states  of 

Eastern  Europe.  Russian  policy  in  China  and  the  other 
countries  concerned  since  V.J.  Day.  can  have  no  other 
meaning:  its  ultimate  objects  are  considered  hereafter. 

Strategical  and  Economic  Consequences  if  Russian 
Policy  Succeeds.  The  strategic  consequences  have  been 
fully  propounded  in  previous  articles  in  this  journal. 
From  Malaya  the  next  “  advance  ”  will  comprise 
Indonesia,  the  most  vital  of  any  strategic  area  in  the  Far 
East.  Here  the  ground  has  been  particularly  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  perhaps  the  most  preposterous  of  all  the 
illusions  mentioned  previously  is  that  concerning  the  real 
“  ideology  ”  of  Soekamo  and  his  adherents.  Soekamo  has 
shown  himself  clearly  in  the  past  an  egotistical  opportunist 
and  a  professional  collaborationist.  In  collaborating  with 
the  Japanese  he  was  certainly  not  actuated  by  any 
democratic  or  Republican  principles,  and  could  in  reason 
have  been  under  no  illusion  as  to  Japanese  intentions 
towards  the  Dutch  Indies.  When  the  tide  turned, 
collaboration  with  the  Dutch,  who  were  perfectly  capable 
of  restoring  order  and  genuinely  willing  to  grant  the 
Indonesians  autonomy  as  a  republic  within  the  Dutch 
empire,  just  had  no  professional  future  in  it;  the  cloven 
hoof  had  been  only  too  apparent.  He  is  now  a  whole-hog 
collaborationist  with  the  Russians,  in  which  he  probably 
correctly  sees  a  future,  and  that  he  has  not  come  into  the 
open  as  such  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  Kremlin 
has  so  far  not  judged  the  time  ripe. 

If  anything  in  the  Far  East  can  be  of  more  importance 

than  the  strategic  domination  of  the  areas  in  question,  it 

is  their  economic  importance.  Communism,  of  course,  is 

conceived  by  disorder  and  despair  and  these  derive  more 
readilv  from  hunger,  physical  and  economic  starvation, 
than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  not  the  Dutch,  as  popu¬ 
larly  believed,  who  have  done  the  most  to  introduce  such 
conditions  into  Indonesia.  It  is  Soekamo  himself.  Com- 

munist-created  disorder  in  S.E.  Asia  bids  fair  vei^  shortly 

to  have  economic  repercussions  far  exceeding  local 

starvation.  The  rice  of  Burma,  the  oils,  fats  and  other 
food  products  of  China  and  S.E.  Asia  are  essential  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Democratic  World,  and  more  immediately 
to  India.  If  the  present  disorder  in  the  countries  of  this 

area  continue,  if  food  crops,  rubber,  and  other  commercial 

products  (including  essential  stocks  for  war)  are  not 

produced  shortly  at  least  in  pre-war  quantities,  shipped 
and  put  into  world  circulation,  the  effect  on  world 
economic  recovery  will  be  disastrous.  And  if  order  does 
arise  out  of  disorder  under  Communist  control,  these 
essentials  to  recovery  will  be  denied  the  democratic  powers. 

This  is  the  essential  fact  wich  must  be  grasped.  Western 
Europe,  if  not  in  her  turn  America,  will  go  down  into  the 
pit  of  economic  disaster  on  which  the  whole  policy  and 
hopes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  world  Communism  are 
centred.  AU  America’s  efforts  in  E.R.P.  will  fail,  and 
willy-nilly  America  will  be  forced  back  into  isolation  in  a 
Communist  world.  At  present  Soviet  policy  in  the  Far 
East  is  almost  wholly  successful  towards  this  end  and 
events  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  make  perfectly 
evident  what  should  have  been  foreseen  and  prevented  at 


least  as  many  years  ago — that  is,  the  economic  strategy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area.  The  Dutch  have  shown 
realism;  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world  have  drowned 
themselves  in  a  tide  of  illusion,  the  illusion  that  “  self- 
determination  ”  is  actually  the  heart  cry  of  the  peoples  of 
S.E.  Asia,  in  place  of  being,  as  it  actually  is,  the  voice  of 
the  Bea;  in  silly-sheep’s  clothing. 

America,  so  far  from  “capturing”  Indonesian  mar¬ 
kets  when  Dutch  and  British  influence  disappears,  will  find 
any  supplies  at  all  denied  her  on  the  Kremlin’s  orders. 
Australia  will  find  herself  faced  with  a  strategical  situa¬ 
tion  which  came  near  to  being  her  undoing  in  1941-43. 

For  some  time  now  the  Soviet  pressure  upon  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Iraq  has  been  “  played  down  ”  by  the  Kremlin 
— and  in  consequence  by  the  British  press.  But  there  is. 
nevertheless,  a  practical  certainty  that  the  real  end  of 
present  Soviet  strategical  manoevering  is  the  domination  of 
the  Middle  East.  Since  for  the  Western  democracies  to 
permit  this  would  be  the  final  act  of  suicide,  an  open  move 
to  this  end  would  mean  war.  So  we  need  not  anticipate  its 
fulfilment  for  3-4  years.  These  years  will  be  necessary  for 
the  “conditioning”  of  S.E.  Asia  to  give  Russia  strategic 
control  (through  air-power)  of  the  Pacific — Indian  Ocean 
routes.  Tlie  Indian  Peninsula  is  therefore  in  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  position  as  the  next  objective  for  world 
Communism’s  “  peaceful  ”  penetration.  Whether  India 
or  the  Middle  East  will  “  go  ”  first  will  depend  on  the 
rapidity  and  adequacy  of  Russia’s  preparations  for  the 
final  show-down.  If  she  feels  strong  enough  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Indian  Peninsula  still  not  fully  “  conditioned." 
the  latter  will  fall  into  her  lap  if  she  succeeds  in  the  Middle 
East.  Alternatively  she  may  feel  it  wiser  to  control  the 
Indian  Peninsula  first.  It  is  not  for  love  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  Pandit  Nehru  seeks  to  persuade  the  Indian 

Congress  party  to  give  lip  service  in  exchange  for 

Commonwealth  membership.  He  has  without  doubt  seen 

the  writing  on  the  wall. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  the 
position  of  Hong  Kong.  Into  this  British  possession  we 
are  now  crowding  armed  forces  to  the  island’s  capacity  to 

absorb.  The  objects  of  this  are  not  very  obvious,  but 
presumably  arc  to  emphasise  to  the  Chinese  Communists 

that  we  propose  to  retain  physical  possession  of  the  island 
on  the  principle  that  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law, 
and  a  pious  hope  that  some  day  it  may  become  of 
practical  strategic  and  economic  value  to  us.  It  seems 
most  unlikely,  however,  that  Mao-Tse-tung  will  challenge 

the  British  Commonwealth  over  physical  possession  of  the 
island,  whether  garrisoned  to  capacity  or  not,  without  full 
and  open  Russian  support — that  is,  until  the  next  “  world 
war  ”  opens.  When  it  does  so,  we  should  have 
sufficient  historical  sense  to  know  quite  well  what  is 
sure  to  be  the  fate  of  Hong  Kong.  Meanwhile,  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  mis-called  “  Gibraltar  of  the  East  ”  fit  has  no 
tactical  resemblance  whatever  to  Gibraltar,  either  for 
military  or  naval  forces)  will  not  secure  a  continuation  of 
the  island’s  trade,  or  permit  its  use  as  a  naval  base  while 
efficient  hostile  forces  are  in  possession  of  the  Kowloon 
foreshores  and  can  deny  the  harbour  and  its  approaches. 
In  any  case,  if  a  Russian  dominated  China  disapproves  of 
our  benefitting  from  Hong  Kong,  as  of  course  it  will,  the 
commercial  value  of  the  island  ceases  to  exist  since  its 
trade  with  the  mainland  will  dry  up. 
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by  Sir  John  Pratt,  K.B.E.,  C.M.C. 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  history  does  not  repeat  itself 
but  historical  situations  recur.  The  present  situation 
in  China  in  general  and  on  the  Yangste  in  particular 
bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  just  over  ninety 
years  ago  that  an  attempt  at  historical  reconstruction, 
leaving  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  may  prove  a 
profitable  exercise. 

There  was  ^eat  excitement  among  the  foreign 
communities  in  China  when  Nanking  was  captured  by  the 
Taiping  rebels  in  March,  1853.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  days  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  were  numbered  and 
that  under  a  new  Taiping  Dynasty  Christianity  would 
become  the  State  religion  of  China.  The  British,  French 
and  American  Ministers  each  in  turn  journeyed  to  Nan¬ 
king  in  a  warship  to  meet  the  Taiping  leaders  and  discover 
what  manner  of  men  they  were.  Sir  George  Bonham  visited 
Nanking  in  H.M.S.  Hermes  in  April,  1853,  Monsieur  Bour- 
boulon  in  the  Cassini  in  December,  1853,  and  Mr.  McLane 
in  the  Susquehanna  in  May,  1854.  The  visits  are  described 
by  T.  T.  Meadows,  a  member  of  the  British  Consular 
Service  and  a  notable  Chinese  scholar,  in  his  book  The 
Chinese  and  their  Rebellions,  published  in  1856. 

On  her  way  up  the  Yangste  the  Susquehanna  fell  in 
with  the  Imperialist  fleet  lying  at  anchor  below  Chinkiang. 
After  salutes  had  been  exchanged  the  Imperialist  Admiral 
and  his  suite  came  on  board  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  Minister.  All  this  took  place  in  full  view  of  the  Taipings 

in  Chinkiang.  Next  morning  as  the  Susquehanna 

approached  Chinkiang  a  shot  was  fired  across  her  bows. 

She  stopped  abreast  the  batteries,  orders  were  given  to 
clear  the  ship  for  action  and  her  heavy  guns  were  run  out. 
A  boat  was  then  sent  ashore  to  demand  an  explanation. 
The  Taiping  General  sent  back  word  that  they  found  it 

necessary  to  stop  all  vessels  ascending  the  river  but  now 

that  the  friendly  character  of  the  ship  was  ascertained 

proper  instructions  would  be  given  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  it;  and  on  learning  that  the  Susquehanna  proposed  to  go 
on  to  Nanking  he  urged  that  the  Minister  should  wait  at 
Chinkiang  until  his  intended  visit  could  be  made  known  to 
the  Taiping  authorities  at  Nanking.  The  minister  insisted, 

however,  that  the  insult  to  the  flag  must  be  atoned  by  a  full 
and  ample  apology.  He  sent  a  letter  demanding  an  immedi¬ 
ate  apoiogy  failing  which  “  he  would  effectually  prevent  a 
similar  occurrence  from  that  battery  at  least.”  This  crossed 
a  letter  from  the  Taiping  General  containing  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  apology  accompanied  with  a  reiterated  hope  that 
His  Excellency  should  await  some  communication  from 
Nanking.  This  request  was  ignored  and  the  Susquehanna 
sailed  at  noon  next  day.  A  similar  request  from  the  officer 
in  command  at  Kwachow  was  also  ignored  and  on 
approaching  Nanking,  where  large  crowds  were  assembled 
on  the  flat  land  below  the  City  walls,  “  the  men  were  beat 
to  quarters  and  every  preparation  made  to  give  them  a 
broadside,”  but  fortunately  no  hostile  demonstration  was 
made. 


A  similar  incident  had  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  French  Minister’s  yisit  in  December,  1853.  As  the 
Cassini  approached  Nanking  a  shot  was  fired  at  her  from 
one  of  the  batteries  on  the  low  land  outside  the  walls 
and  preparations  were  immediately  made  to  return  the  fire 
in  case  the  “insult”  was  repeated. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Hermes  carrying  the  British 
Minister  to  Nanking  in  April,  1853,  was  very  different. 

“  The  Hermes,  when  she  ascended  the  river  suffered 
herself  to  be  fired  on  by  the  batteries  in  Chinkiang,  by 
armed  craft  on  the  river,  and  again  by  the  batteries  at 
Kwachow  without  even  preparing  to  return  fire.  On 
approaching  Nanking  she  stopped  when  fired  at  until  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  strand  batteries  had  ascertained 
her  pacific  character,  when  only  she  steamed  up  to  them. 
On  her  return  voyage  she  was  assured  in  answer  to 
enquiries,  specially  made  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  she 
would  not  fired  on,  as  the  true  nature  of  her  errand  was 
well  known.” 

Meadows  then  discusses  the  questions  whether  it  is 
justifiable  or  advisable  for  foreign  vessels  of  war  to  ascend 
to  Nanking  while  opposing  Chinese  forces  are  contesting 
the  control  of  the  Yangste  river  and  whether,  if  they  do, 
they  should  not  observe  the  ordinary  rule  of  international 
behaviour  in  such  a  situation. 

“  British,  French  and  American  men-of-war  are  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  violate  this  rule  with  small  risk  to  themselves. 
But  if  they  do  so,  there  must  be  no  talk  of  neutrality,  for 
the  act  is  by  its  very  nature  a  hostile  one;  and  it  would  be 
so  considered  by  every  belligerent  force,  revolutionary  or 

Imperialisl,  in  every  country  of  the  Occident.  It  is  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  those  many  acts  that  are  committed  in  the 

weak  East  without  ulterior  intentions  and  merely  from  an 
overbearing  haughtiness.  Occidentals  while  loudly  accusing 
the  Chinese  of  arrogance,  are  themselves  constantly  guilty 
of  the  arrogance  of  refusing  to  observe  just  rules  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  reasonable  restrictions  which  the  Chinese  have  the 
right  but  not  the  power  to  enforce.  Many  of  these 

occidentals  even  labour  under  the  delusion  that  they  thereby 

uphold  the  honour  of  their  respwtive  countries.  Such  con¬ 
duct  can  only  be  stopped  by  plain  exposure  and  by  the  just 
and  strong  condemnation  of  all  right-minded  men 
throughout  the  civilised  West.” 

Meadows  contrasts  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Bonham 
with  that  of  his  French  and  American  colleagues  but  it  is 

only  fair  to  state  that  both  Meadows  and  Bonham  were 
many  years  before  their  time.  Bonham  succeeded  Davis, 

whose  buccaneering  raid  on  Canton  in  April,  1847,  though 
warmly  approved  by  Palmerston,  shocked  even  the  diehard 
commumty  of  Hong  Kong  and  lowered  the  prestige  of 
England  in  the  East.  The  day  after  assuming  charge  in 
March,  1848,  Bonham  received  despatches  from  the  Consul 
at  Shanghai  reporting  the  action  he  had  taken  to  enforce 
immediate  compliance  by  the  Taotai  with  certain  demands 
be  had  made;  with  the  support  of  a  British  man-of-war,  he 
had  held  up  a  fleet  of  1 .400  junks,  manned  by  20,000  hardy 
sailors,  which  was  about  to  sail  north  carrying  100,000  tons 
of  tribute  rice  for  the  Court  at  Peking.  The  Taotai 
immediately  gave  way  before  the  Consul’s  threat  to  use 
force,  but  Bonham  represented  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
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the  dangers  of  a  system  under  which  England  might  find 
herself  involved  in  war  as  the  result  of  some  decision  taken, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  by  a  subordinate  British  official 
abroad.  Bonham’s  tenure  of  the  dual  post  of  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Plenipotentiary  in  China  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  no  major  scandal  occurred 
during  his  six  years  of  office.  But  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Bowring,  whose  bombardment  of  Canton  to  avenge  an 
insult  to  the  British  flag  was  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Anglo-Chinese  war — ^the  so-called  Arrow  War.  The  insult, 
according  to  Chamber^  Encyclopaedia,  was  “  offered  to  a 
Chinese  pirate  bearing  the  British  flag  (the  ‘  affair  of  the 
Lorcha  Arrow  ’).” 

Meadows  believed  that  China’s  political  system  was 
such  that  periodical  dynastic  rebellions  were  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  nation.  He  hoped  that  the  Taiping 
rebellion  would  succeed  because  he  believed  that  the  Tai- 
pings  would  provide  a  better  government  for  the  Chinese 
people  than  die  Manchus,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
utterly  wrong  to  support  one  side  against  the  other. 

“  Disinterested  interference  of  one  nation  with  another 
has  never  yet  taken  place.  But  there  has  often  been  a 
pretence  of  disinterestedness  in  such  proceedings;  and  we 
are  at  this  moment  being  loudly  summoned  to  interference 
with  the  Chinese  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  That  interference  by  force  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  state  could  if  unsuccessful  only  produce  a  pro¬ 


longation  of  the  state  of  anarchy  is  a  proposition  that 
requires  but  to  be  stated.  Yet  unsuccessful  interference  is 
after  all  the  least  bad,  for.  when  put  an  end  to  by  the  final 
success  of  the  party  which  it  opposed,  an  internally  very 
strong  government  is  the  certain  result.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  armed  interference  is  successful  the  certain  result 
is  an  internally  weak  government,  a  vicious  government 
and  a  cruel  government.  These  propositions  hold  of  all 
nations  but  nowhere  can  they  have  greater  force  than  when 
applied  to  China  with  its  peculiar  nationality  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

“  If  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation  is  inadmissible, 
does  not  the  right  nevertheless  remain  to  us  of  interfering 
by  force  in  the  justifiable  protection  of  our  general  com¬ 
mercial  interests?  After  the  question  has  been  thus  nakedly 
put,  without  its  usual  accompaniments  of  circumlocutory 
disguises  and  palliatives,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
prove  at  length  why  no  such  right  remains  to  us.  We  have 
no  right  to  say  to  the  Chinese  or  to  any  people,  large  or 
small :  ‘  Submit  to  bad  government,  to  bodily  misery  and 
mental  depression  that  we  may  trade  with  you.’  The 
Chinese  rebellions  have  not  been  got  up  to  attack  our  trade; 
and  wherever  they  injure  it  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  injury  is  incidental.  So  long  as  that  remains  the  case, 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  by  force,  however  great  the 
injury  might  be.  It  is  only  when  the  power  in  China,  by 
whomsoever  wielded,  turns  from  internal  to  external 
affairs  and  attacks  our  commerce  directly  as  such  that  we 
are  entitled,  not  indeed  to  interfere  between  other  parties, 
but  to  protect  and  defend  our  own  persons  and  rights  by 
force.” 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  KOREA 

by  Robert  T.  Oliver  (Seoul) 


Through  the  concerted  efforts  of  Koreans  and 
Americans,  the  general  level  of  health  in  southern 
Korea  is  the  best  in  the  Orient.  Despite  large-scale 
unemployment,  high  prices,  and  the  presence  of  over  three 
million  refugees  (many  of  whom  are  without  any  kind  of 
homes),  malnutrition  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Helped 
by  a  mild  winter  and  a  vigorous  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
program,  the  people  of  Korea  are  to-day  physically  better 
off  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

The  control  of  cholera  (one  of  the  Far  East’s  most 
dreaded  diseases)  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  summer  of 
ld46  there  were  15,746  known  cases  of  cholera  in 
southern  Korea,  with  10,191  deaths  reported.  By  the 
following  year  the  number  of  reported  cases  had  dropped 
to  34,  with  only  10  deaths.  Similarly,  the  control  of  small¬ 
pox  resulted  in  a  decline  from  20,674  cases  in  1946  to  184 
cases  the  following  year. 

The  need  for  more  doctors  and  nurses  is  acute.  There 
are  only  260  doctors  for  each  100,000  of  population,  and 
many  doctors  see  as  many  as  100  patients  a  day.  There 
are  only  1.068  licensed  nurses  in  South  Korea,  one  for 
every  three  doctors,  whereas  the  ratio  should  be  exactly  the 
reverse. 

Under  the  Japanese  regime  in  Korea,  nurses  were 
regarded  as  mere  servants,  performing  only  the  most 
menial  of  duties.  Rapidly,  however,  nursing  is  rising  to 
the  status  of  a  profession.  Doctors  are  being  encouraged 


to  permit  them  to  take  temperatures,  administer  medicines, 
give  injections,  assist  with  blood  transfusions,  and  keep 
daily  records  of  the  patients’  condition.  As  a  result,  gii^ 
from  good  families  are  studying  nursing  and  the  standards 
are  approaching  those  enforced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Korean  National  Nurses  Association,  founded  in 
September,  1947,  now  has  about  1,000  members.  There 
are  17  schools,  of  which  13  are  accredited  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  and  three  more  have 
provisional  certification.  During  1947,  245  girls  graduated 
Lorn  a  two-year  nursing  course,  with  ^  more  graduates  in 
1948.  A  new  three-year  nursing  curriculum  has  been 
adopted,  comparable  with  western  institutions. 

As  an  indication  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done,, 
the  following  figures  are  illuminating.  There  is  now  in 
Southern  Korea  one  graduate  nurse  per  26,665  population: 
one  student  nurse  per  32,027  population;  one  public  health 
nurse  per  176,084  population;  one  midwife  per  18,361 
population,  and  one  nurse’s  aide  per  46,784  population. 
Registered  pharmacists  in  Southern  Korea  number  672. 

In  addition  to  private  hospitals  maintained  by  each  of 
1 .5(X)  doctors,  there  are  50  medical  institutions  in  Southern 
Korea.  These  include  4  leprosaria  (caring  for  only  8,660 
of  the  25,000  lepers);  one  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
(although  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  Koreans  are  estimated 
to  be  suffering  from  T.B.);  and  45  general  hospitals,  with 


a  total  of  3,600  in-patients.  In  addition,  there  are  three  remains  very  high.  With  22  live  births  per  1,000  of  the 
mental  hospitals  (all  in  Seoul)  with  a  total  capacity  of  200  i^pulation,  there  is  a  mortality  rate  of  48.8  within  the 

first  year.  There  are  three  maternal  deaths  each  year 
^  Because  of  the  high  moral  standards  among  Koreans,  pei  1,000  of  the  population. 

venereal  disease  rates  are  exceptionally  low,  with  an  The  most  significant  thing  about  the  public  health 
estimated  incidence  among  the  population  of  4  per  cent,  situation  in  Southern  Korea,  however,  is  the  tremendous 
for  gonorrhea  and  2  per  cent,  for  syphilis.  Infant  mortality  advancement  that  is  being  made. 


YANGTZE  :  GREAT  RIVER  OF  CHINA 

by  D.  England 


The  Yangtze-Kiang,  which  has  been  so  much  in  the 
news  of  late,  is  the  greatest  natural  barrier  in  the 
whole  of  China.  Its  middle  basin  of  about  650,000 
square  miles,  includes  the  most  important  part  of  what 
may  be  call^  China  proper.  In  length  it  ranks  fourth 
among  the  world’s  rivers,  and  this  is  generally  put  at 
between  3,000  and  3,400  miles.  But  becauM  its  upper 
reaches  are  practically  unknown  to  the  outside  world  it 
is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures.  From  the  earliest 
times  of  Chinese  civilisation  it  has  been  the  main  “  high¬ 
way  ”  of  trade  and  the  centre  of  the  country’s  wealth.  The 
river  is  the  greatest  commercial  channel  of  the  world’s 
most  populous  country,  and  despite  increasing  competition 
from  modem  forms  of  transport  it  maintains  its 
predominance  as  the  collecting  and  distributing  medium 
for  half  the  trade  of  all  China. 

Before  the  Sino-Japanese  War  Britain,  as  the  result 
of  various  agreements  during  the  previous  century  with 
China  and  other  interested  powers,  exercised  tremendous 
political  influence  over  much  of  the  Yangtze  basin.  The 
Royal  Navy  played  an  important  part,  too,  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  trade  of  the  river,  and  its  ubiquitous  gunboats 
were  responsible  in  large  part  for  keeping  under  control 
the  pirates  who  once  infested  the  river.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  Japanese  did  when  they  drove  the  Chinese 
Government  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  was  to 
close  the  Yangtze  to  foreign  shipping. 

The  Yangtze  cuts  the  country  clean  in  two  from  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  mountain  masses  of  the  far  interior  of 
Asia,  where  it  rises  somewhere  in  the  still  remote  and 
rarely  reached  territories  between  Tibet,  Sinkiang  and 
Kuku-nor.  The  entire  basin  covers  about  two  million 
square  miles,  not  far  short  of  the  area  of  Europe  without 
Russia.  Some  of  its  tributaries  are  great  commercial 
streams  in  themselves  and  rank  among  the  biggest  rivers 
on  earth.  This  is  especially  true  of  its  chief  affluent,  the 
Han,  1,300  miles  in  length.  It  joins  the  Yangtze  at  Han¬ 
kow,  and  like  the  main  river  it  carries  an  enormous  junk 
traffic,  being  the  main  artery  of  trade  with  the  north-west 
of  the  country.  Small  craft  can  get  to  Simpuwan,  less  than 
100  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Ta-pa-ling  mountains  of 
Shensi,  and  large  junks  reach  Fancheng,  450  miles  from 
the  junction  wiUi  the  Yangtze. 

For  the  most  important  part  of  its  course  the  Yangtze 
nins  through  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  plains  in 
the  world,  maintaining  over  200  million  people.  Con¬ 


nected  with  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries  is  a  vast 
ramification  of  canals,  and  together  these  and  the  rivers 
form  a  network  of  communication  for  the  populace  which 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  During  Uie  latter  part  of  its 
course  the  Yangtze  flows  through  a  mighty  .plain,  meander¬ 
ing  in  languid  curves,  and  carrying  with  it  in  suspension 
millions  of  tons  of  silt  Some  notion  of  the  size  of  the 
stream  can  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  every  minute 
it  is  discharging  46  million  cubic  feet  of  water  into  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  the  huge  (estimated)  quantity  of 
6,428,0(X),()()0  cubic  feet  of  solids  are  dropped  into  the 
ocean  annually.  At  its  mouth  the  river  is  from  30  to  40 
miles  wide. 

It  is  not  surprising,  bearing  in  mind  its  tremendous 
length,  that  the  Yangtze  is  a  river  of  many  names.  This 
one,  Yangtze,  is  that  by  which  it  is  usually  known  to 
Europeans,  but  among  the  Ebinese  this  term  is  applied 
only  to  the  last  300  or  400  miles,  where  it  flows  through  a 
region  known  in  ancient  times  as  Yang.  The  ordinary 
official  name  for  the  stream  is  Ch’ang  or  Ta-kiang,  wffich 
means  the  Long  River  or  Great  River.  In  its  upper 
regions  the  natives  ^ve  almost  every  section  a  local  name. 
As  it  enters  China  it  is  called  the  Kinsha-Kiang,  which  is 
a  poetical  nomenclature  indicating  the  “  River  of  Golden 
Sand.”  Further  downstream  it  is  known  as  the  Pai-shui- 
kiang,  and  in  Szechwan,  below  its  junction  with  the  Min. 
it  is  called  the  Min-kiang.  The  Yangtze  is  also  sometimes 
known  as  the  Blue  River,  although  its  waters  are  as  turbid 
as  those  of  the  Hwang-ho  (Yellow  River).  The  distinction 
probably  originates  from  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  Yellow 
River  being  the  Son  of  Earth  and  the  Blue  River  as  the 
Son  of  Heaven. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  suspended  matter  that  the 
river  brings  down  from  the  Tibetan  Highlands  has  been 
mentioned.  So  great  is  it,  indeed,  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  Chinese  have  had  to  raise  its  embank¬ 
ments.  until  in  places  the  stream  has  taken  on  the  aspect 
of  a  huge  aqueduct.  In  normal  years  the  level  of  the 
river  varies  to  an  extent  of  40  feet,  and  down  the  ages 
some  of  the  most  catastrophic  floods  in  world  history — 
not  counting  those  deliberately  brought  about  during  the 
recent  troubles  by  breaching  the  dykes,  as  a  means  of 
defending  the  countryside — have  overwhelmed  the 
Yangtze  valley.  Floods  are  a  normal  occurrence,  in  fact, 
and  within  iiniits  thev  serve  the  same  benefic'en^  rurpose 
as  the  flood  waters  of  the  Nile.  Camping  on  top  of  the 


dykes  in  time  of  high  water  is  a  frequent  experience  of 
the  peasants,  who  are  well  prepared  for  it,  deserting  their 
mudhuts  and  taking  all  movable  property  to  places  of 
temporary  refuge.  When  the  waters  subside  their  land  is 
easily  located  by  trees  or  other  marks  and  the  mud- 
dwellings  are  quickly  reconstructed. 

An  appalling  disaster  occurred  in  1931,  resulting  in 
catastrophic  loss  of  life  (the  exact  total  was  never  known) 
and  the  rendering  of  tens  of  millions  homeless.  The  Nan¬ 
king  Government  afterwards  called  in  experts  from  the 
West,  through  the  medium  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
devise  scientific  methods  for  controlling  the  country’s 
unruly  rivers.  A  commission  of  engineers,  consisting  of 
an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman  and  a  German,  was  followed 
by  active  co-operation  between  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  Communications  and  Transit  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

At  one  time  over  a  million  labourers  were  employed 
on  dyke  building,  and  on  the  Yangtze  and  its  tributaries 
alone  some  seven  thousand  kilometres  of  dyke  were  con¬ 
structed.  To  put  it  another  way,  enough  earth  to  build 
a  wall  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide  that  would  run 
four  times  round  the  world,  was  piled  up  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  the  achievement  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  rapid  feats  of  engineering  ever  known. 

Such  efforts,  however  spectacular,  are  merely 
palliatives.  Schemes  on  a  much  larger  scale  are  essential 


if  the  problems  of  the  Yangtze  are  to  be  overcome. 
Stimulated  by  the  successful  Tennessee  Valley  scheme  m 
the  United  States,  American  and  Chinese  engineers  have 
considered  the  case  of  the  Yangtze,  and  fourteen  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  a  population  of  350  millions,  are  contained  in 
the  Yangtze  Valley  proposals.  Whether,  with  the  forth¬ 
coming  new  political  set-up,  they  are  carried  through, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  most  of  the  ills  of  the  great 
valley  are  due  to  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  the  river.  If, 
by  a  series  of  dams,  the  Yangtze  could  be  brought  under 
control,  millions  of  new  acres  could  be  cultivated  to  pro¬ 
vide  rice  for  China’s  vast  millions,  electrical  power 
could  be  generated  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  river  could 
lie  made  navigable  for  large  ships  as  far  as  Chunking.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  entire  peasant  populace,  at  present 
on  the  poverty  line,  could  be  raised  tremendously. 

The  scheme  is  on  a  huge  scale;  it  would  cost  scores 
of  millions  of  pounds  and  would  take  many  years  to 
accomplish.  The  suggestion  is  that,  to  begin  with,  a  dam 
should  be  constructed  in  the  famous  gorges  near  Ichang, 
where  some  of  the  most  stupendous  rock  scenery  on  eartii 
characterises  the  river.  For  350  miles  above  Ichang  the 
channel  passes  through  ravines  and  gorges,  and  this  port 
itself  has  been  subject  to  disastrous  floods  from  the  earliest 
times. 


AIR  SURVEY  HELPS  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 

by  J.  A.  Wolfe 


British  techniques  in  air  survey  are  coming  to  the 
help  of  Asian  countries  eager  to  develop  their  natural 
resources.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  quick  and 
efficient  surveys  in  order  to  plan  new  roads  and  railways, 
hydro-electric  and  irrigation  projects,  forestry  and  mineral 
exploitation. 

The  normal  methods  of  survey — slow  even  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries — are  doubly  difficult  in  Asia,  where 
swamps,  mountains  and  jungles  and  the  lack  of  roads  make 
work  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  Few  parts  of  Asia 
have  been  properly  surveyed.  Satisfactory  development  of 
a  country  depends  on  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  topography 
and  of  economic  and  agricultural  possibilities.  Work  begun 
without  proper  survey  is  often  wasted. 

The  first  need,  therefore,  is  a  reliable  topographical 
map,  and  this  air  survey  can  provide — and  provide  quickly. 
One  sortie  of  eight  hours  was  sufficient  to  photograph  the 
catchment  area  of  the  Karnafuli  hydro-electric  project  in 
East  Bengal.  A  few  hours  after  the  plane  had  landed,  the 
air  photographs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  cartographers. 
To-day  a  thousand  square  miles  can  be  photographed  in 
one  sortie.  Under  the  old  system,  an  entire  season  would 
have  been  necessary  to  achieve  the  same  result. 

Maps  made  from  air  photographs  are  used  for  the 
survey  of  dams  and  reservoirs  and  of  catchment  areas.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  extensive  water¬ 
power  and  irrigation  works  planned  for  Asia.  The  plot¬ 
ting  of  flood-control  and  land-drainage  schemes  are  thus 


facilitated  and  air  photos  also  assist  in  the  location  of 
roads,  of  suitable  building  materials  and  in  choosing  the 
sites  for  depots  and  workshops.  The  recent  F.A.O.  Report 
on  Siam,  for  example,  recommended  an  air  survey  of  that 
country  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  for  irrigation  and 
rice-growing  development  plans. 

Air  photos  permit  the  rapid  classification  of  soils  and 
forests.  On  the  ground  the  denseness  of  the  trees  prevents 
foresters  from  inspecting  anything  but  the  trees  along 
the  line  of  m^rch.  Intelligent  interpretation  of  air  photos 
can  provide  the  means  of  delineating  areas  of  different 
types  of  trees. 

The  classification  of  land  according  to  type  is  also 
possible.  Important  information  about  soil  erosion  is 
revealed  by  air  photographs,  which  is  essential  for  a  proper 
soil  conservancy  policy  and  for  the  development  of  new 
farming  areas.  The  main  geological  features  of  a  country 
can  be  determined  before  field  work  is  begun.  Air  survey 
can  be  of  great  value  in  prospecting  and  mining,  and  no 
oil  company  would  start  a  project  in  a  new  area  without 
previous  careful  examination  of  air  photos.  Air  photos 
are  also  important  for  speedy  plotting  of  power  trans¬ 
mission  lines,  they  hasten  the  surveying  of  new  roads  and 
railways  and  are  also  used  in  town  planning,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  harbours  and  navigation  channels,  canal 
construction  and  prevention  of  coast  erosion. 

A  British  firm,  the  Air  Survey  Company  of  India,  a 
subsidiary  of  Air  Survey  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  has 
been  operating  in  the  East  for  the  last  28  years.  Its  base 
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War  and  the  N^.  Frontier.  Lord  Killeam,  Sir  Alan  Barlow,  the 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  Rev.  Noel  Slater.  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Y. 
the  war  brought  to  the  N.E.  Frontier  Scarlett.  Dr.  Yui  Ming,  Mr.  P.  D. 
of  India  was  the  handling  of  the  many  Coates  and  Mrs.  Phang. 
thousands  of  Indian  refugees  who 

were  fleeing  from  the  advancing  Sununer  School  at  Oxford. 

Japanese  in  Burma.  How  this  prob-  Royal  India  and  Pakistan 

lem  and  many  other  organisational  Society  will  hold  a  Summer  School 
difliculties  were  overcome  was  dis-  from  July  10th  to  13th  at  Corpus 
A  Pattern  for  the  Future.  cussed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mills  in  his  lecture  Christ!  College,  when  the  future 

The  making  of  a  new  world  order  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  12th  cultural  relations  between  India, 
was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  by  May.  Mr.  Mills  was  responsible  for  Pakistan  and  Great  Britain  will  be 
Mrs.  Meherangiz  Munsiff  to  the  the  administration  of  the  area  and  his  discussed.  Among  those  expected  to 
Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society  on  duties  included  the  enforcement  of  attend  are  Professor  R.  L.  Turner,  Sir 
27th  April.  She  pointed  out  that  the  boundaries  between  Tibet  and  India,  John  Sargeant,  Mr.  H.  N.  Spalding, 
hope  for  peace  lay  in  the  creation  of  the  establishment  of  a  long  chain  of  Guy  Wint,  Mrs.  Zinkin.  Mr. 

a  world  government  based  on  faith  frontier  posts  and  the  organisation  of  Kushwant  Singh,  Mr.  Salman  Ali  and 
and  understanding.  Mrs.  Munsiff  is  the  tribes  inhabiting  these  regions.  Mrs.  W.  Holmes, 

a  follower  of  ^ha  i  the  religion  Punjab  Frontier  Force  Centenary.  Bombay’s  Mayor, 

founded  by  the  19th  Century  Persian  The  origins  and  composition  of  the-  S.  K.  Patil,  the  Mayor  of  Bombay, 
prophet  Baha’u’Uah.  Little  of  his  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  which  cele-  visited  London  on  his  50-day  round 
teaching  has  ^en  translated  but  he  brated  its  centenary  on  18th  May,  the  world  trip  during  which  he  intends 
has  followers  in  many  countries.  were  described  by  General  Sir  Rob  to  study  civic  affairs  in  40  main  cities. 
Pakistaa  School  Inspector  ia  Britain.  Lockhart,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E.,  M.C.,  at  a  Bombay,  which  has  grown  during  the 

Miss  Rahia  Sultana  Qari,  inspector  of  joint  meeting  of  the  East  India  war  to  a  metropolis  of  3^  million,  is 
schools  in  Pakistan,  arrived  in  Lon-  Association  and  the  Over-S^s  struggling  with  a  tremendous  housing 
don  on  15  th  May  for  a  10  weeks’  League  on  20th  May.  The  Punjab  problem.  The  municipality  operates 
visit,  the  first  six  weeks  of  which  will  Frontier  Force  arose  out  of  the  on  a  budget  of  Rs.l20  million  and 
be  under  the  ausjMces  of  the  British  Transfrontier  Brigade  which  was  has  an  ambitious  “  Master  Plan  for 
Council.  The  purpose  of  her  visit  is  instituted  by  L^rd  Dalhousie  in  1849  Greater  Bombay,”  which  will  take 
to  study  girls’ primary  and  secondary  for  the  protection  of  the  territories  about  10  years  to  materialise.  At 
education  and  various  youth  services.  West  of  the  Indus  which  the  British  present  its  progress  suffers  under  the 
She  will  also  visit  factories  to  see  had  annexed  after  the  Second  Sikh  lack  of  steel  and  other  building 
social  welfare  work  and  will  study  War.  The  Force  has  a  long  history  of  material.  Accompanying  Mr.  Patil 
labour  and  living  conditions  in  fac-  gallantry  and  service  and  has  pro-  is  the  President  of  the  Municipality  of 
tory  areas.  Miss  Qari  herself  has  duced  many  outstanding  military  Chopda,  Mr.  Magindas  Maganlal  who 
done  considerable  social  work  and  leaders.  said  that  Chopda,  which  is  a  town  of 

was  assigned  to  special  duty  with  the  China  Society.  25,000  about  250  miles  from  Bom- 

Ministry  of  Refugees  in  Pakistan,  and  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  China  bay,  has  experienced  great  improve- 
in  this  capacity  has  travelled  all  over  Society  Lord  Milverton  was  elected  ments  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  Punjab  to  arrange  for  the  trans-  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Lady  owing  to  the  financial  help  and  the 
fer  of  abducted  women  to  their  Whyte  an  additional  Vice-Chairman,  encouragement  given  to  it  by  the 
relations.  New  members  of  the  Council  include  Indian  Government. 

at  Dum  Dum,  near  Calcutta,  has,  since  the  war.  been  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Nepal,  the  Air  Survey  Corn- 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  cameras  and  mapping  pany  of  London  dispatched  a  self-contained  air  survey 

apparatus  and  has  over  a  dozen  aeroplanes  operating  exp^ition  last  January.  The  plane  used  is  a  Dakota, 

during  the  dry  season.  Since  its  existence  the  company  which  not  only  serves  as  transport,  but  has  been  specially 

has  mapped  over  200,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  prepared  for  high  altitude  flying.  In  Nepal  some  of  the 

East.  Its  first  big  contract  was  to  survey  1,400  square  territory  to  be  mapped  is  over  12,000  feet  above  sea  level, 

miles  of  the  Irrawaddy  in  1923.  It  has  also  carried  out  which  necessitates  taking  jrfiotographic  runs  from  a  height 

surveys  in  Tenasserim,  in  the  Karenni  States,  in  Borneo  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  feet.  The  aeroplane  carried  to 

and  in  Malaya,  as  well  as  many  contracts  for  the  Indian  India  a  team  of  photographers  and  mapping  experts 

Gavemment.  In  1940  a  special  school  was  started  for  the  equipped  with  several  types  of  camera,  processing  mach- 

training  of  Indian  personnel  and  to-day  ninety-five  per  inery  and  a  complete  mapping  apparatus  weighing  more 

cent,  of  the  staff  of  the  Air  Survey  Company  of  India  are  than  half  a  ton.  Some  of  the  technicians  will  remain  in 

Indians.  India  to  train  Indians  in  the  use  of  the  latest  equipment. 

The  Air  Survey  Company  of  Pakistan  was  formed  in  The  tasks  now  carried  out  by  the  expedition  include 
1948,  but  has  not  yet  started  operations  as  it  takes  time  the  above-mentioned  mapping  of  the  catchment  area  of  the 
to  train  skilled  technicians.*  In  the  meantime  the  London  Karnafuli  hydro-electric  scheme  in  East  Bengal.  Areas  of 
Company  is  mapping  large  areas  of  Eastern  and  Western  two  hydro-electric  projects  in  Burma  and  the  area  of  the 
Pakistan.  great  Kosi  Dam  project,  which  includes  territory  both  in 

In  order  to  fulfil  contracts  to  photograph  large  areas  India  and  Nepal,  will  also  be  mapped. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Himalayan  Research  Station. 

A  party  of  Indian  scientists  are  making  a  survey  of 
the  Sikkim  region  of  the  Himalayas  in  search  of  a  suitable 
site  for  a  multi-purpose  research  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  Himalayan  flora  and  fauna,  snow  and  glaciers  and 
cosmic  rays  and  to  conduct  astronomical,  physical  and 
meteorological  observations. 

New  Academy  in  Hindustan. 

A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Hindi  Academy 
at  Patna  on  the  lines  of  the  Hindustani  Academy  at 
Allahabad  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Bihar  Government. 
The  object  is  the  production  and  publication  of  standard 
works  and  the  translation  of  foreign  scientific  and  literary 
works  into  Hindi  and  the  collection  and  publication  of 
folk-lore.  A  National  Academy  of  Hindustani  Music  is 
to  be  established  at  Lucknow.  The  Academy  will  under¬ 
take  post-graduate  teaching  in  all  schools  of  Hindustan 
music.  A  research  department  is  to  be  set  up  to  conduct 
research  on  the  collection  and  editing  of  manuscripts, 
composition  and  rendering  of  different  “  ragas  ”  (melodies) 
the  collection  of  folk  songs  and  the  preservation  of  folk 
music.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  museum  of  ancient  musical  instruments. 

W.H.O.  Campaigns. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  the 
World  Health  Organisation  has  agreed  to  award  fellow¬ 
ships  to  medical  and  health  personnel  and  to  send  teams 
to  the  dominion  to  fight  malaria  and  tuberculosis.  The 
anti-malaria  team  will  operate  from  Eastern  Pakistan  and 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
Another  malaria  control  project  is  being  launched  by  the 
W.H.O.  in  a  fertile  region  of  the  Himalayan  foothills  in 
India  where  the  deadly  “  foothill  malaria  ”  has  made 
agriculture  impossible.  Experts  of  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation  are  taking  part  in  the  project. 

Sub-Tropical  Crops  in  Central  Asia. 

Citrus  fruit,  eucalyptus  trees  and  other  sub-tropical 
fruit  are  being  introduced  in  the  Soviet  republics  of  Central 
Asia.  Frost  resistant  varieties  of  pomegranates,  .lapancse 
oranges,  olives  and  date  palms  have  been  grown  and 
experiments  with  sugar  cane  have  been  carried  out  success¬ 
fully.  Thousands  of  lemon  and  eucalyptus  trees  have 
already  been  planted. 

Archaeological  Discovery  in  Japan. 

Japanese  archaeologists  claim  that  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  remains  of  dwellings  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Japan  6,000  years  ago.  Stone  implements 
found  on  the  site  dated  the  dwellings  as  2.000  years  older 
than  any  previous  discovery  in  .Japan. 


Japanese  Crusoe  Captured. 

After  hiding  for  five  years  on  Manus  Island,  in  the 
Admiralty  Group,  north  of  .New  Guinea,  two  Japanese 
army  deserters  have  been  captured  by  natives.  They  had 
not  seen  a  human  being  since  1944  and  they  had  lived  on 
wild  pigs  and  other  game, 

Indonesian  Developments. 

A  preliminary  agreement  was  reached  between  Dutch 
and  Indonesian  negotiators  in  Batavia  on  7th  May.  The 
Netherlands  delegation  agreed  to  the  return  of  the 
Republican  Government  to  the  residency  of  Jogjakarta 
w'here  it  shall  be  free  to  exercise  its  appropriate  functions. 
Outside  the  Residency,  where  civil  police  and  other 
officials  of  the  Government  of  Indonesia  are  not  operating 
at  present,  the  Republican  civil  police  and  other  officials 
will  remain  in  function  and  shall  be  free  to  consult  and 
communicate  with  all  persons  in  Indonesia.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  affirms  its  willingness  to  ensure  the 
discontinuance  of  all  military  operations  and  the  release, 
immediately  and  unconditionally,  of  all  political  prisoners 
arrested  since  17th  December.  1948.  The  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  will  also  refrain  from  the  establishment  or  the  recog- 
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nition  of  Negaras  or  Dareahs  on  territory  under 
Republican  control  prior  to  18th  December,  1948.  It 
favours  the  existence  of  the  Republic  as  a  State  to  take 
its  place  in  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

The  Republicans,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  issue  an 
order  to  their  adherents  to  cease  guerrilla  warfare,  and  to 
participate  in  a  Round  Table  Conference  at  the  Hague  in 
order  to  accelerate  unconditional  transfer  of  complete 
sovereignty  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

In  the  light  of  this  development,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  which  ended  its  third  session  on  18th 
May,  decided  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  Indonesian 
problem  until  its  next  session.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  U.N.  had  in  front  of  them  the  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Indonesia  covering 
the  period  from  24th  January  to  11th  April.  It  states 
that:  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  former  Republican 
territory,  the  Netherlands  controls  only  the  main  towns 
and  roads.  In  areas  of  West  Java  and  East  Java  which 
were  under  Netherlands  control  prior  to  19th  December, 
1948,  there  are  concentrations  of  Republican  forces. 
Hostilities  have  continued  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  While 
there  have  been  variations  in  the  scale  of  guerilla  activities 
in  different  areas,  there  has  not  been  any  major  change  in 
the  overall  volume  of  such  activities  during  the  past  two 
months.  During  that  period,  there  were  military  opera¬ 
tions  involving  at  least  200  men  on  each  side.  In  such 
encounters,  modern  weapons  are  used  by  both  sides.  In 
one  case,  the  attack  on  Jogjakarta,  Republican  forces 
amounted  to  approximately  1,500  men.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  in  some  areas  towards  fragmentation  of  the 
guerrilla  units.  In  addition  to  regular  Republican  Army 
units,  there  are  such  forces  as  Darul  Islam,  small  armed 
bands  of  Communists,  extremist  irregulars  and  plain 
bandit  groups. 

The  population  of  Indonesia  is  being  subjected  to 
hardships  because  civilian  casualties  are  being  suffered  in 
the  course  of  hostilities,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
continues  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  the  lack  of  personal 
security.  Although  economic  conditions  have  improved  in 
some  areas,  in  others  there  are  serious  shortages. 

In  areas  not  under  Netherlands  control,  there  is  a 
most  acute  shortage  of  medical  supplies,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  medical  personnel.  It  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  economic  recovery,  the  restoration  of  law  and  order 
and  the  cessation  of  human  suffering  can  only  be  achieved 
if  there  is  an  early  overall  political  settlement. 
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An  indispensable  book  for  all  who  wish 
to  understand  the  position  of  India  at  this 
turning  point: 
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Professor  of  Oriental  History  in  the 
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This  book  sets  out  to  explain  the  present  situation 
against  its  historical  background.  The  main  lines 
of  India’s  development,  in  particular  the  establish¬ 
ment.  extension  and  gradual  relinquishment  of 
British  power,  are  stated  and  earlier  times  touched 
on  to  identify  the  living  political  legacies  of  Hindu 
and  Muslim  India. 

Confusion  of  thought  on  all  sides  in  achieving  the 
delicate  substitution  of  popular  for  despotic  rule  is 
shown  to  have  grave  consequences  for  India’s 
political  and  economic  future. 
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Time  and  Eternity  by  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  (Artibus  Asiae, 

Ascona,  Switzerland,  20  Swiss  frs.  or  54.80.  In  London, 

Luzac.) 

From  the  time  when  man  first  began  to  think  about 
the  world  around  him  the  phenomenon  of  time  has 
engaged  his  attention  He  has  endeavoured  at  different 
times  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  Now;  it  was  then  but 
a  step  to  speculating  on  the  After-now,  which  he  called  the 
Future.  This  future  then  extended  itself  into  a  nebulous 
concept  which  he  called  Eternity. 

It  is  these  two  concepts  of  Time  and  Eternity,  their 
real  meaning  and  their  relation  or  interdependence,  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  valuable  treatise  by  the  late  Dr, 
Coomaraswamy.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  was  supremely 
fitted  for  the  task  of  making  a  synthesis  of  philosophical 
conceptions  of  East  and  West  on  this  point.  Few  scholars 
had  his  range  of  classical  learning  and  wide  reading— an 
absolute  necessity  for  such  a  piece  of  research. 

There  are  indeed  still  many  classical  scholars  who  can 
summarise  what  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
had  to  say  on  these  two  concepts.  Equally  there  are  a 
few  Orientalists  who  can  claim  to  have  read  the  more 
important  Oriental  works  on  the  same  subjects.  What  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  is  to  find.rin  one  man.  a  scholar 
well  acquaint^  with  both  worlds;  one  moreover  trained  in 
philosophical  and  logical  systems  so  that  he  gives  due 
weight  to  each  stage  of  the  argument. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  idea  of  time  should  prove 
so  engrossing  to  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man.  Whethw 
it  is  conceived  as  an  infinite  succession  of  minute  periods 
of  “  being,”  or  as  a  continuum  of  unending  existence,  the 
fascination  seems  always  the  same.  What  is  time  reduced 
to  its  essence?  What  is  eternity,  if  indeed  the  mind  can 
conceive  of  it  at  all?  Granted  the  definition  of  time,  what 
is  the  relation  beween  time  and  eternity?  Is  the  one  a 
segment  of  the  other  or  are  both  simultaneous  forms  of 
the  same  phenomenon?  Who  shall  giv?  the  final 
pronouncement  on  this  point? 

All  who  have  asked  themselves  these  questions  at  one 
time  or  another  should  read  this  book.  All  who  would 
know  what  the  great  thinkers.  East  and  West,  have  thought 
and  said  on  the  matter  will  read  and  re-read  the  book, 
finding  new  gold  each  time.  NEVILLE  WHYMANT. 


Burmese  Fq^k-tales  by  Maung  Htin  Aung  {Geoffrey  Cumberlege, 

Oxford  University  Press,  16j.  or  /t^.lO.) 

The  study  of  folklore  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
ofters  many  interesting  sidelights  for  the  historian  and 
anthropologist.  Although  the  tales  themselves  have  to  be 
carefully  sifted,  many  are  found  to  be  based  on  actual 
historical  events  which  took  place  so  long  ago  that  little 
or  no  records  of  them  remain.  The  folk-tales  of  tlw 
Burmese,  the  Shans  and  the  Karens  give  accounts  of  their 
first  migrations  into  Burma  apd  it  is  from  this  that  we  are 
partly  able  to  decide  who  were  the  original  settlers  there. 
Many  of  these  tales  have  been  handed  down,  unwrittai, 
foi  hundreds  of  years  and  fact  and  fancy  have  naturally 
become  interwoven,  but  the  research  and  investigation  of 
Burmese  tales  by  Prof.  Maung  have  brought  to  light  many 
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forgotten  beliefs  and  customs.  The  tales,  too,  reveal  many 
national  characteristics  and  one  is  struck  by  the  gentle 
humour  and  love  of  romance  which  they  portray — charac¬ 
teristics  which  are  not  evident  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
tales  of  the  Mons,  Shans  and  other  inhabitants  of  Burma. 

From  Prof.  Maung’s  collection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  basic  similarity,  in  many  cases,  to  both  European  and 
African  tales.  In  the  Burmese  stories,  for  instance, 
animals  are  endowed  with  human  speech  and  habits,  and 
the  rabbit,  although  timid  by  nature,  is  depicted  as  a  wise 
and  cunning  strategist,  always  ready  to  outwit  his  fierce 
neighbours  of  the  jungle.  In  the  well-known  “  Brer 
Rabbit”  stories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  a  collection  of 
American  negro  tales  Which  originated  in  Africa,  animals 
also  talk  and  act  like  humans  and  Brer  Rabbit  plays  a 
similar  role  to  his  Burmese  counterpart.  Indeed,  the  study 
ot  folklore  from  all  parts  of  the  world  reveals  indisputable 
basic  resemblances — there  are  fables,  beliefs  and  ideas 
which  are  common  to  all  humanity.  Practically  every 
country  has  its  tale  of  a  Tom  Thumb — a  minute  creature 
battling  against  overwhelming  odds  and  finally  winning, 
and  he  appears  in  a  Burmese  version  too. 

^  Prof.  Maung  has  performed  a  most  worthwhile  task 

in  collecting  and  documenting  these  stories.  He  has 
.  translated  the  Burmese  idiom  with  skill,  grace  and  humour. 

His  work  is  even  more  valuable  when  one  realises  that 
,  although  many  of  these  tales  were  current  until  twenty  or 
tiiirty  years  ago,  the  advent  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
^  radio  set  has  caused  them  to  be  half  forgotten.  However, 

,  surely  in  many  villages  of  Upper  Burma  the  “  Storyteller  ” 

j  is  still  able  to  gather  round  him  an  attentive  and  eager 

,  audience  as  he  goes  from  village  to  village — a  welcome 

^  and  much  sought  after  guest.  M.  KERSLAKE. 

i  At  Freedom’s  Door  by  Sir  Malcolm  Darling  (Geoffrey  Cumber- 

*  lege,  Oxford  University  Press,  215.) 

1  India  by  C.  H.  Philips  (Hutchinson’s  University  Library,  7s.) 

Sir  Malcolm  Darling  is  already  known  for  his  valuable 
^  studies  of  the  Punjab  peasantry.  At  Freedom’s  Door  is 

I  the  story  of  a  long  ride  he  took  from  Peshawar  to  Jubble- 

1  pore  in  the  winter  of  1946-47,  at  a  time  when  India  was 

plunged  into  communal  strife,  and  the  question  of  a 
British  withdrawal  was  under  discussion.  Sir  Malcolm 
,  undertook  his  trip  in  an  unofficial  capacity.  Nevertheless 

the  deductions  he  drew  from  discussion  with  the  thou- 
i  sands  of  country  people  he  met  on  the  road,  and  in  the 

i  villages  where  he  halted,  must  have  been  invaluable  in 

e  judging  the  reactions  of  the  Indian  peasantry  to  the 

il  stupendous  events  then  taking  place.  Many  may  not  agree 

e  wth  Sir  Malcolm’s  findings — although  whatever  he  says 

c  is  interesting.  He  noted  that  anti-British  feeling  had  been 

ir  drowned  by  the  outburst  of  communal  hatred,  and  he  also 

e  found  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the  British  role.  Moslem 

5.  Leaguers  he  talked  with  were  certain  that  the  British  sided 

1,  with  the  Hindus;  while  Congress  supporters  were  equally 

y  certain  that  Britain  favoured  the  Moslems. 
i  Sir  Malcolm  makes  it  clear  that  the  age-old  apathy  of 

y  the  Indian  peasant  is  falling  away.  Customs  incompatible 
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with  modern  socieiy—untouchability,  purdah,  child- 
marriage— are  no  longer  what  they  used  to  be.  Typical 
ol  the  change  is  the  remark  of  the  astrologer,  who  said 
that  he  now  made  one  anna  where  once  he  made  sixteen. 
Conditions,  of  course,  differed  widely  in  the  thousand  miles 
ot  territory  through  which  Sir  Malcolm  journeyed.  But 
everywhere  economic  questions  were  raised  by  the  peasants 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  Taxation,  rent,  usury,  the  lack 
of  cloth,  food  shortage,  were  as  important  as  azadi  and 
no  doubt  still  are. 

Anyone,  expert  or  otherwise,  who  wishes  to  express 

an  opinion  on  India,  would  do  well  to  read  this  book.  It 
indicates  that  fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
v/ay  the  Indian  people  think  and  behave.  It  makes  the 
reader  realise  what  great  changes  will  still  have  to  take 
place  there  before  there  is  any  settlement  of  the 
agricultural  problem. 

Professor  Philips’  history  of  India  is  sound,  conserva¬ 
tive  and  unexciting.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  cheap  and  handy 
reference  book,  but  it  turns  little  new  ground.  Though 
he  poses  some  of  the  problems  facing  India  and  Pakistan, 
he  hesitates  to  offer  any  indication  of  a  solution.  I  feel 
the  time  has  come  for  a  new  approach  to  Indian  history. 
Indians  have  written  excellently  on  the  pre-European 

period  of  their  country’s  history;  if  one  of  them  were  to 

write  a  popular  and  critical  history  of  British  rule  in 

India,  I  feel  sure  it  would  reach  a  large  public  not  really 
satisfied  with  such  discreet  works  as  Professor  Philips’. 

NEIL  STEWART. 


Japan’s  Influence  on  American  Naval  Power,  1897-1917  by 
Outten  J.  Clinard  (University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley, 
S3.75.) 

World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  have  compelled 
America  to  abandon  her  traditional  isolationism  for  good 
and  all.  Thereby  has  been  completed  a  process  which  may 

be  said  to  have  started  in  the  late  1890’s  when,  as  a  result 

of  annexing  Hawaii  and  following  this  up  a  year  later  by 

taking  the  Philippines  from  Spain,  the  United  States 
entered  the  first  phase  of  its  expansion  in  the  Pacific. 

However  pure  its  motives,  no  nation  can  hope  to 
expand  its  territory  in  this  way  without  exciting  the 

jealousy  and  rivalry  of  other  Powers  and  being  forced  to 
accept  responsibilities  in  the  international  arena.  America 
could  not  hope  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
and  the  main  interest  of  the  book  under  review  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  traces  out,  with  consummate  skill  and  clarity 
and  with  a  wealth  of  documentation,  the  way  in  which, 
during  the  years  1897  to  1917,  the  United  States  came 
to  assume  a  role  of  ever-increasing  importance  in  Far 
Eastern  affairs. 

Her  struggle  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Far  East  during  this  period  of  20  years  is  of  special  interest 
to-day,  as  the  present  unhappy  situation  in  those  parts 
might  well  have  been  avoided  if  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  in  1945,  had  borne  in  mind  the  dangers 
envisaged  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  40  years 
earlier.  In  May,  1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt  confided  to  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Washington  that  he  hoped  for  “  a 
peace  which  would  leave  Russia  and  Japan  facing  each 
other  in  the  Far  East  as  before  the  war,  each  still  powerful 
a  enough  to  keep  the  other  occupied.”  Two  years  later. 


following  Russia’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  he 
admitted  to  Senator  Hale  that,  in  opening  the  negotiations 
for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  1905,  he  had  been  influ¬ 
enced.  not  only  by  humanitarian  considerations,  but  also 
“  by  the  desirability  of  keeping  Russia  in  the  Far  East  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power.” 

As  all  students  of  the  Far  East  are  fully  aware,  a 
serious  political  vacuum  is  bound  to  be  created  in  that 
area  if  either  Japan  or  Russia  is  eliminated  as  a  Far 
Eastern  Power.  It  was  fear  of  Russian  ascendancy  that 
led  America  to  give  moral  and  financial  support  to  Japan 
during  the  war  of  1904-05.  It  was  fear  of  Russia’s 
elimination  as  a  Far  Eastern  Power  that  made  Theodore 

Roosevelt  strive  to  bring  about  a  compromise  peace. 
Forty  years  later,  at  Yalta,  the  all-important  need  of 
preventing  Russia  from  merely  stepping  into  Japan’s 
shoes  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  results  of 
this  serious  oversight  are  now  only  too  apparent. 

While,  however,  American  actions  and  reactions 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  this  book,  this  war  and  its  aftermath  form  but 
one  part  of  the  story  of  the  growth  and  increasing  bitter¬ 
ness  of  American- Japanese  rivalry  in  the  Pacific.  American 
expansion  in  that  vast  area  took  various  forms,  sometimes 

economic,  sometimes  strategic,  moral  or  nationalistic, 
sometimes  a  combination  of  all  four;  and,  as  in  the 

instance  of  her  final  decision  to  retain  the  Philippines 
after  an  initial  impulse  to  hand  them  back  to  Spain,  this 
expansion  was  due  to  a  strange  mixture  of  “  altruism, 
n'.anifest  destiny,  international  politics  and  practical 
business  considerations.”  Whatever  the  motive,  however, 

growing  friction  with  Japan  was  the  outcome;  and  woven 
into  the  picture  which  emerges  are  such  important 
threads  in  the  story  as  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  American  Fleet  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  immigration  question,  the 
effects  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  the  Open  Door 
policy,  the  Russo-Japanese  agreements  on  spheres  of 

influence,  the  construction  of  Pearl  Harbour  and  of  bases 
in  the  Philippines,  Japan’s  “21  Demands”  on  China,  the 

Magdalena  Bay  incident,  Japan’s  annexation  of  Korea  in 
1910  and  her  seizure  of  Tsingtao  and  of  German’s 
Pacific  islands  during  the  1914-18  War,  the  Consortium, 
and  the  development  of  communications  in  Alaska.  As  a 
final  culmination  of  this  important  period  of  action  and 
reaction  comes  the  signing  of  America’s  great  Naval 
Construction  Act  and  of  the  Bill  for  Philippine 
Independence  in  1916,  the  former  being  to  counter  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Japanese  Navy  while  the  Bill 
for  Philippine  Independence  aimed,  somewhat  naively,  to 
remove  any  excuse  for.  Japan’s  seizure  of  the  islands  in 
the  event  of  the  conflict  which  seemed  so  imminent. 

Although  the  author  lends,  perhaps,  to  give  rather 
less  credit  to  Britain  than  is  her  due  for  the  part  she 
played  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Open  Door  policy  in 
China,  he  shows  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  than  most  American  writers, 
and  his  book  is  a  model  of  objectivity  and  balance.  If 
fault  there  is.  it  is  in  the  plethora  of  foot-notes,  which 
militates  against  easy  reading.  For  the  student,  this  “foot 
and  note  disease  ”  should  be  no  great  deterrent,  but  the 
general  reader  may  find  it  distracting. 

MALCOLM  D.  KENNEDY. 
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by  David  Parry 


OVER  a  year  ago,  in  February,  1948,  the  Tibetan 
Government  once  again  formally  prohibited 
foreigners  from  entering  their  country,  cancelling  all 
outstanding  visas  and  permits,  and  their  present  attitude 
suggests  that  the  rulers  are  intent  on  maintaining  the 
isolation  which  has  caused  Tibet  to  be  regarded  as  an 

enigma  of  modem  times.  In  spite  of  this  secretive  outlook, 
however,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  interest  in  this  remote 
Himalayan  state  is  still  very  much  alive,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  authors  who  have  fostered  it,  and  who  have 
described  in  detail  life  on  the  high  plateaux,  have  not 
devoted  more  space  to  Tibetan  art-forms,  and  particularly 

to  the  unique  style  of  Tibetan  acting  which,  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  precincts  of  inaccessible  Lhasa,  is  regularly 
practised  by  the  clergy  all  over  Tibet — in  Gyantse,  for 
example,  the  trading  centre  that  was  open  to  travellers,  at 
any  rate  at  certain  periods,  during  the  recent  W'ar.  Indeed, 
compared  with  the  spoken,  the  written  language  of  Tibet 

seems  to  have  received  but  scant  attention  from  European 

specialists,  and  Asiatic  research  has  been  directed  mainly 

towards  the  Tibetan  translations  of  the  Sanskrit  texts  of 
Buddhism,  a  task  necessitated  by  the  rarity  of  these  works 
in  their  original  form.  Yet  these  translations,  mostly 
sterile  copies  of  doubtful  value,  do  not  by  any  means  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  of  Tibetan  literature,  and  as  Tibetan  poets 

and  historians,  whose  ideas  had  to  attract  a  simple  public, 
relied  to  a  great  extent  on  the  marriage  of  action  and 
words,  it  is  the  drama  that  affords  possibly  the  best 
examples  of  their  creative  writing  that  exist  to-day. 

Tibet  being  a  country  where  at  least  one-sixth  of  the 
male  population  are  monks,  the  repertoire  of  the  theatre 
is,  of  course,  essentially  religious,  composed  entirely  of 

Buddhist  mysteries  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

Burme.se  pwe.  and  are  not  dissimilar  in  many  respects  to 

our  own  medieval  nativity  plays,  especially  in  object,  some 
originating  from  the  Jatakas  or  Birth-Stories  of  the 
Buddha,  others  from  folk-lore  or  legend.  The  dramas  are 
given  in  the  open  air,  either  in  the  monastery  courtyard 
or  on  the  nearby  plain,  and  the  size  of  the  “  stage,”  over 
which  a  canopy  is  drawn  to  shield  the  players  from  the 
sun.  is  limited  only  by  the  crowd  and  by  the  tents  and 
awnings  set  up  for  the  abbot,  the  dzongpon  or  fort-com¬ 
mander.  and  numerous  monks  and  lay  officials,  each  of 
whom  is  dressed  strictly  according  to  rank  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  retinue  of  servants  in  gaily  coloured  robes. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  actors,  too,  exchange  their  worn 
terra-cotta  or  mulberry  serge  for  elaborate  costumes, 
though  in  these  matters  the  political  influence  of  China 
produces  curious  complications,  the  Brahmin  being 
characterised  by  the  usual  white  turban  and  cotton  dhoti, 
tlie  minister  by  his  magnificent  brocades  and  extraordinary 
headgear,  but  the  kings,  rulers  of  India,  conforming  to  the 
appearance  of  Emperors  of  China. 

The  play  itself  consists  of  narrative  and  dialogue.  If  its 
origin  is  Indian  fable,  the  narrator  is  a  Brahmin,  if  pure 
Tibetan,  commentary  and  prologue  are  delivered  by  a 
chorus,  who  also  fill  a  variety  of  minor  roles.  In  common 


with  some  other  characters,  the  chorus  wear  triangular 
masks  edged  with  fur,  and  the  text,  sometimes  manuscript, 
sometimes  printed  off  wooden  blocks  on  narrow  strips  of 
coarse  Tibetan  paper,  is  tied  between  boards  that  serve 
in  place  of  binding.  Little  importance  attaches  to  the 
learning  of  a  part,  and  these  crude  books  are  often  used 

by  the  monks,  and  by  the  professional  actors  employed  for 
women’s  roles,  during  an  actual  performance.  This 
seemingly  lax  method  of  rehearsal  and  presentation  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  Tibetan  dramatic  form,  in  part 
by  the  Tibetan  attitude  to  life,  for  while  the  dialogue  of 
the  average  mystery  is  conducted  in  verse  of  seven  or  nine 
syllables,  the  scenes  or  phases  are  linked  by  ex  tempore 

prose  explanation,  even  by  explanatory  dumb  show,  so 
that  the  play  as  written  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
directive  inviting  liberal  interpretation.  At  any  time,  more¬ 
over,  the  chief  guests,  though  continually  plied  with  cups 
of  tea,  glasses  of  chang,  the  local  beer,  and  trays  of  sweet¬ 
meats,  may  demand  long  breaks  for  food  and  rest,  and 

this  practice,  coupled  with  the  traditional  slow  treatment, 

which  incorporates  singing  and  dancing,  and  the  frequent 
distractions  of  the  clowns,  may  easily  succeed  in  prolong¬ 
ing  a  12,000  word  play  well  into  the  third  day.  Individual 
monasteries  may  specialise  in  a  particular  drama,  usually 
given  in  the  cool  season  and  edited  to  suit  the  tastes  of 

the  monks,  and  such  amendments  serve  a  dual  purpose, 
helping  to  make  the  plot  intelligible  to  parochial  audiences 
whose  dialects  are  likely  to  be  quite  different  to  the  Tibetan 
spoken  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  best-known  dramas  is  Tchrimekuruian  * 
written  in  the  17th  century  and  attributed,  without  a  great 
deal  of  authority,  to  the  Tale-lama,  a  prolific  poet  of  the 

time.  It  is  drawn  from  the  legend  of  Vessantara,  and  its 

theme,  the  miraculous  sufferings  of  the  future  Buddha, 

seems  to  have  for  the  Tibetan  a  special  appeal.  Very  long 
and  sorrowful,  making  little  pretence  at  reality,  it  yet 
captures  his  imagination  and  is  always  in  demand.  The 
action  is  set  in  Nepal,  and  Tchrimekundan,  son  of  the  king 

of  Betha,  is  in  love  with  humanity,  obsessed  by  a  passion 
for  charity  so  strong  that  it  leads  him  to  give  freely  of  his 
father’s  treasure,  until  finally  a  beggar  takes  from  him  the 
fabulous  Cintamani  jewel  belonging  to  the  royal  house. 
I'or  its  loss  he  is  banished,  sets  out  with  his  family,  and  is 
soon  persuaded  to  part  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all 
his  possessions.  At  length  he  arrives  at  the  Hachang 
Mountain,  the  abode  of  demons,  where  he  is  forced  to 
remain  for  twelve  years  with  his  wife,  who  has  been 
returned  to  him  by  the  god  Indra.  Even  when  recalled  to 
Betha  Tchrimekundan  donates  his  eyes  to  a  blind  vaga¬ 
bond  he  meets  on  the  way.  and  the  last  scene  depicts  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  and  his  attainment  of 
Nirvana. 

The  quality  of  the  story  of  Tchrimekundan  has  found 
expression  in  a  nui^r  of  Eastern  languages,  and  though 
*  Three  Tibetan  Mystery  Plc^s,  H.  I.  Woolf  (Routledgc) 
gives  English  versions  of  the  Tibetan  dramas  Tchrimekun¬ 
dan,  Nansal  and  Djraazanmo,  originally  translated  into 
French  by  Jacques  Bacot. 
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hardly  the  sort  of  tale  to  please  a  race  of  unrefined 
barbarians  (as  some  writers  on  Tibet  would  have  us  believe 
the  inhabitants  to  be)  it  is,  admittedly,  childishly  simple. 
Nansd,  on  the  contrary,  offers  a  striking  contrast,  for  it  is 
the  plain,  adult  story  of  a  young  girl  who  tries  to  turn  her 
mother  into  a  saint  and  fails.  It  is,  indeed,  a  social,  a 
philosophic  drama  of  considerable  depth,  comparatively 
short  and  certainly  the  product  of  a  later  period;  and  while 
a  Western  playwright  might  be  hard  put  to  find  a  more 
severe  and  straightforward  subject,  the  dialogue  also  has 
a  subtlety  absolutely  outside  the  popular  conception  of  the 
culture  of  Himalayan  peoples.  Yet.  in  parenthesis,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Nansal  is  a  supreme  master¬ 
piece,  and  that  there  are  no  other  dramas  of  equal  merit, 
and  one  has  to  conclude  that  our  lack  of  apimciation  of 
this  branch  of  Tibetan  art  is  due  solely  to  ignorance,  and 
that,  armed  with  fuller  knowledge,  it  would  not  faU  short 
of  Tibetan  achievement  in  other  spheres — in  painting,  for 


instance,  or  sculpture,  or  grand  architecture  as  typified  by 
the  Potala,  official  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lamas  and  hub 
of  state  affairs,  surely  one  of  the  finest  palaces  ever  built 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a  theatre  in  a  land 
commonly  associated  with  expensively  equipped  moun¬ 
taineers,  comes  as  something  of  a  shock,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  grasp  that  it  not  only  exists,  but  is  intensely  alive,  and 
that  the  Tibetans  as  a  people  have  been  theatre-goers  for 
centuries,  travelling  through  dripi^g  forests,  climbing 
along  tracks  barely  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
their  mules,  amblers,  and  gentle,  sharp-homed  yaks, 
striking  across  bleak  deserts  as  high  as  the  Alps.  Nomads, 
they  journey  far  to  camp  beside  their  play,  to  watch  for 
an  hour  the  pattern  of  thdr  lives,  to  talk  a  little  and  sam|^ 
a  bowl  of  roasted  barley,  tsamba,  around  the  fire  they 
have  lighted  against  the  chill  night  air.  Then,  the  per¬ 
formance  over,  they  leave  the  stage  to  the  sky  and  the 
snow-laden  wind,  until  another  year. 


NEPAL  AND  HER  ART 


by  Winifred  Holmes 


1*^  O  the  Buddhists  Nepal  is  holy  ground.  Once,  legend 
has  it,  the  sheltered  valley,  set  like  a  jewel  in  the 
midst  of  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  was 
a  lake.  To  it  came  Manjusri.  a  former  Buddha,  who  smote 
the  rock  with  his  sword  and  made  an  opening  through 
which  he  drew  away  the  waters  of  the  lake,  draining  it 
into  fertile  land. 

It  is  widely  believed  also  that  Guatama  himself  came 
to  Nepal  and  that,  some  two  hundred  years  later,  his  great 
follower,  the  Emperor-monk  Asoka,  went  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  places  trodden  by  the  Enlightened  One  and  built  the 
four  stupas  of  the  four  quarters  at  Patan  in  his  honour. 

These  four  stupas  are  in  the  solid  and  simple  hemi¬ 
spherical  shape  without  the  top-heavy  ornament  which  was 
prevalent  in  India  at  the  time.  I^ter  Nepalese  stupas 
exaggerated  the  range  of  crowning  umbrellas  and  grew 
nearer  in  style  to  the  pagodas  of  the  Far  East.  With  the 
intmsion  of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  temples  were  built 
with  layers  of  sloping  roofs.  One  late  temple — that  at 
Bhatgaon  of  the  early  18th  century — is  built  on  a 
pyramidal  basement  of  five  stages. 

Building  in  Nepal  is  chiefly  of  wood,  carved,  gilded 
and  painted.  As  wood  is  perishable,  much  that  is  ancient 
in  carving  and  painting  has  been  lost,  as  it  has  been  in 
other  parts  of  the  Indian  sub-continent,  taking  with  it  the 
mural  painting  which  would  no  doubt  have  given  us  the 
clue  to  the  accomplishment  of  Ajanta. 

The  earliest  (^tural  influences  in  Nepal  were  Indian. 
In  pre-historic  times  the  valley  was  isolated  from  the 
neighbouring  North  Indian  lands  and  inhabited  by  peoples 
of  Tibetan  origin.  The  first  invaders,  the  Indian  clan  of 
Licchavis  from  Vaisali,  who  came  in  the  2nd  century  A.D., 
brought  with  them  the  elements  of  Indian  culture.  This  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  expansion  from  the  2nd 
to  the  7th  centuries,  when  Indian  languages,  literature  and 
an  spread  to  many  countries. 


Taranath  states  that  the  earliest  Nepalese  school  of 
painting  followed  that  of  the  “  Ancient  West.”  which  was 
founded  in  Marwar  in  the  7th  century  A.D.  Later,  the 
methods  of  the  Bengal  “Eastern”  school  were  imitated 
instead.  This  Eastern  school  of  painting  is  known  also 
by  the  name  of  the  Pala  Dynasty  of  kings,  who  reigned 
in  Bengal  from  the  9th  century  onwards.  There  are  no 
examples  in  existence  of  the  earliest  school  of  Nepalese 
painting  based  on  the  Ancient  Western  school.  The  earliest 
paintings  which  we  know  of  to-day  are  in  the  Eastern  Pala 
tradition  and  belong  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  as  the 
style  took  time  to  travel  northwards  to  Nepal. 

These  paintings  are  illustrations  to  palm-leaf  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Prajnaparamita — the  “  climax  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  wisdom  ” — a  sacred  text  of  the  Mahayana 
Buddhists.  It  is  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  but  it  is  also 
to  be  worshipped  unquestioningly  as  the  sutras  in  it  are 
abridgements  of  the  sermons  preached  by  Gautama 
Buddha  on  the  Vulture  Peak  in  Magadha.  As  in  Christian 
manuscripts  the  illustrations  are  really  illuminations. 
Unlike  them,  however,  they  do  not  illustrate  the  text  but 
aic  complementary  to  it.  While  the  text  is  reasoned  and 
metaphysical,  the  pictures  are  magical  and  tantric.  They 
personify  in  visual  form  the  magical  beings,  the  Taras 
and  other  divinities,  conjured  up  out  of  the  emptiness 
made  by  true  wisdom  and  lack  of  desire,  by  the  repetition 
of  the  correct  mantras,  or  spells.  The  recurrence  of  the 
mandala  motif  is  proof  that  the  MSS.  were  used  for 
magical  rather  than  philosophical  purposes.  The  mandala, 
or  mystic  circle  of  Tantric  deities,  bestows  the  power  of  all 
who  are  pictured  in  it  on  the  worshipper. 

The  state  of  exquisite  preservation  of  these  delicate 
manuscripts  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  worshipped  and  not  read.  They  could  be  bound  into 
prayer-wheels,  with  the  painted  wo^en  covers  removed 
and  the  ends  sealed  up  and  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  the 
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devotee  gained  the  merit  of  having  read  it  once.  In  the 
text  it  is  said  that  the  mere  presence  of  one  of  the  sacred 
books  makes  a  “  spot  of  earth  into  a  holy  place  for  beings; 
it  makes  it  into  a  place  for  rest  and  refuge.”  The  “  sons 
and  daughters  of  good  family  ”  are  enjoined  to  “  put  up  a 
copy  of  this  Prajnaj^amita  and  pay  respect  to  it,  revere, 
worship  and  adore  it,  pay  reverence  and  regard  to  it  with 
flowers,  incense,  scents,  wreaths,  unguents,  aromatic 
powders,  umbrellas,  banners,  bells,  flags  and  rows  of 
lamps  all  round.” 

The  paintings  in  the  MSS.  have  a  uniform  technique. 
The  outlines  are  drawn  in  red  ink  and  filled  in  with  washes 
in  the  five  colours  laid  down  by  the  Buddhist  canon: 
white,  blue,  red.  yellow  and  green.  The  craftsmen-monks 
who  were  responsible  for  them  were  sufficient  masters  of 
♦heir  trade  to  give  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  assurance 
There  is  no  weakness  or  uncertainty  in  line  or  colour. 
The  result  is  highly  suggestive  and  pleasing,  but  it  is  not 
original  art  as  the  pictures,  like  Byzantine  ikons,  are  based 
on  mathematical  formulae. 

The  plastic  art  of  Nepal,  as  of  Tibet,  is  Indian  in 
origin.  None  of  what  exists  to-day  is  more  than  three  or 
four  centuries  old.  Wood,  slate  or  coarse  marble  are  the 
materials  used  for  carving;  but  most  images  are  cast  in 
copper.  Nepalese  craftsmen  make  castings  in  copper-gilt 
for  lamaist  use  in  Tibet.  Some  Nepalese  have  founded  a 
colony  in  Lhasa  where  they  produce  figures  from  locally 
mined  copper  and  export  them  to  many  lands  in  the 
Buddhist  East. 

The  best-known  Nepalese  bronze  figure  belongs  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Art  in  Boston.  It  is  of  the  bodhisatva 
Padmapani  and  is  elegant  and  graceful.  The  face  is 
serene  and  refined  and  has  a  rapt  expression.  It  is  closer 
in  style  to  Gupta  than  to  Pala  art.  In  peculiarly  Nepalese 
fashion,  it  is  encrusted  with  garnet  and  turquoise.  This 
use  of  an  inlay  of  precious  stones  was  noticed  and 
admired  by  Chinese  travellers  to  Nepal  in  the  7th  century 
A.D.  They  have  described  the  buildings  they  saw  there 
in  these  glowing  terms :  — 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  palace  there  is  a  tower  of  seven 
storeys,  covered  with  copper  tiles.  Railings,  grilles, 
columns,  beams — everything  is  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  jewels.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  water  plays 
into  basins;  from  the  mouth  of  the  dragons  the  water 
spurts  out  as  from  a  fountain  .  .  .  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood;  the  walls  are  sculptured  and  painted.” 

Nepal  must  then  have  been  a  microcosm  of  India 
before  the  advent  of  Islam.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism 
existed  side  by  side  and  were  not  mutually  exclusive  or 
inimical  to  one  another,  Nepal  has,  in  fact,  never 
experienced  the  onset  of  Islam  and  to  this  day  Buddhist 
and  Brahmanical  shrines  are  close  together  and  their 
imagery  is  juxtaposed.  The  metaphysic  of  the  two  faiths 
has  become  strangely  mingled  so  that  the  outward  sym¬ 
bolism — the  images  which  express  the  inner  spiritual 
striving  after  truth,  on  one  hand  of  emptiness  and  perfect 
rest,  on  the  other  of  a  creative  and  dynamic  restlessness — 
has  become  a  synthesis.  The  Hindu  deities  of  Shiva  and 
Kali,  of  Uma  and  Surya,  occur  side  by  side  with  the  ten 
Taras  holding  the  cintamani,  the  magic  wishing-stone,  in 
their  hands  or  with  the  bodhisatvas  of  the  past  and  the 
future.  The  tantric  form  of  both  religions  is  their  common 
meeting-ground  in  Nepal. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEQION 

Economic  Relations 
between 

Britain  and  India 


by  J.  D.  Krivine 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  lessons  emerging  in  the 
post-war  years  is  that  “  capital  ”  and  “  exploitation  ” 
are  not  at  all  the  co-extensive  terms  that  progressive 
liberals  used  to  think  they  were.  A  territory  like  India, 
having  won  her  independence,  finds  herself  in  the  para¬ 
doxical  situation  of  simultaneously  ordering  all  foreign 
exploitation  out  of  her  frontiers  and  inviting  foreign  capital 
in  again.  The  British  investor  may  well  be  forgiven  for 
feeling  perplexed  about  his  own  identity:  Is  he  Jekyll  or 
Hyde?  Indian  voters  share  his  perplexity.  For  that 
matter,  which  of  the  two  nations  is  the  exploited  party 
anyway?  India,  a  dependency,  emerges  from  the  war  a 
creditor,  whilst  Imperial  Britain  has  to  organise  a  flow  of 
unrecuited  exports  back  to  India  in  discharge  of  debt.  It 
is  one  of  the  ironies  of  that  period  of  topsy-turvydom,  the 
nineteen-forties,  when  great  powers  became  small  and 
small  ones  great,  that  Britain  received  her  war  supplies 
gratis  from  the  ex-colony  that  was  now  independent — the 
United  States — and  had  by  contrast  to  pay  rupee  by  rupee 
for  every  item  that  she  bought  in  the  land  that  was  under 
her  domination. 

Britain  may  well  have  been  overpaid  in  the  past  for 
her  services  to  India;  but  it  must  be  recognised  that  what 
she  rendered  was  service.  We  do  not  defend  mercantilist 
measures  like  the  cotton  excise.  We  maintain  on  the  con¬ 
trary  that  such  an  imposition  cannot  be  described  as  a 
benefit  to  India — although  it  confined  the  horrid  exploita¬ 
tion  of  mill-hands  to  the  faraway  bounds  of  Lancashire. 
Secondly,  that  excise  belongs  to  the  past.  During  the 
period  of  British  rule,  India  was  already  using  her  own 
tariff  to  reduce  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire.  And 
what  was  left  when  India  drew  her  independence  was  a 
sterling  credit  balance  held  by  India :  Britain  had  bought 
war  store  on  the  Indian  continent  as  The  Times  nieMy 
pointed  out,  at  two-and-a-half  times  their  pre-war  value 
when  prices  in  Britain  were  only  one-and-a-half  times 
above  pre-war,  but  with  the  pound  sterling  still  maintained 
at  the  pre-war  parity  of  1/6  to  the  rupee.  Britain  bought 
these  stores  in  pursuance  of  the  war  against  Japan,  which 
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can  scarcely  now  be  viewed  as  a  wa*-  fought  to  maintain 
British  rule  in  India. 

The  agreement  concluded  last  July  released  £80 
million  of  that  credit  to  India  over  the  next  three  years.  At 
the  same  time  certain  assets  were  made  over  to  India  and 
Pakistan  (military  and  other  stores,  while  the  liability  was 
sold  to  Britain  of  paying  pensions  due  to  British  personnel 
previously  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  India);  this 
cancelling  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  British  debt.  And 
Britain  released  to  Pakistan  £22  million  out  of  her  sterling 
credit  for  the  next  three  years. 

All  this  reduces  the  sterling  balance  held  by  the  two 
States  to  £785  million.  But  there  is  also  the  £80  million 
that  was  made  available  to  India  last  year  and  which  was 
unspent — all  but  £3  million.  That  £80  million  is  to  be 
expended  in  the  present  year,  and  the  £80  million  newly 
released  will  be  divided  equally  over  1950  and  1951.  The 
sterling  balance  will  then  in  1951  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £700  million. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  £80  million  were 
unspent  in  1948.  Mr.  Sannukham  Chetty,  then  Finance 
Minister,  stated  that  goods  were  available  for  Indians  to 
buy:  “No  orders  were  booked.  So  it  is  our  fault.”  It 
suggests  a  certain  lethargy  in  the  resumption  of  business 
enterprise  after  partition.  India  could  have  redeemed 
Britain’s  debt  by  taking  over  Britain’s  assets  in  India.  A 
questioner  asked  Mr.  Chetty  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
what  would  happen  to  the  debt  if  a  war,  as  was  unlikely, 
were  to  break  out  between  Britain  and  India.  Mr.  Chetty 
answered  that  these  assets  belonging  to  British  subjects 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  security  against  payment.  Their  total 
value  was  estimated  at  £600  million.  Mr.  T.  T.  Krishnam- 
achari  pointed  out  in  the  Council  that  he  had  once 
advocated  the  licuidation  of  such  assets  against  the  debt. 
Britain  would  then  own  nothing  in,  and  owe  (practically) 
nothing  to,  India,  but  he  had  now  changed  his  mind 
The  £80  million  freelv  available  in  the  No.  1  Account  was 
the  key  to  something  better  than  the  buildings,  shares,  etc. 
in  India,  which  were  doing  perfectly  good  work  in  serving 
Indian  economv.  It  save  access  instead  to  those  caoital 
goods  of  which  the  Indian  continent  stands  so  badly  in 
need. 

For  India  cannot  out  of  her  own  earnings  pay  for  the 
whole  of  her  development  programme.  ECAFE  stated 
that  over  the  next  five  years  the  Eastern  countries  will 
require  (using  the  dollar  currency  for  calculation  purposes) 
513.6  billion  for  investment.  Only  $6.4  billion  can  be 
found  within  the  region.  $7.2  billion  must  come  from 
abroad.  The  Eastern  Economist,  mentor  of  the  Congress 
Party,  estimates  that  if  India  wishes,  as  she  does,  to  treble 
her  national  income  (how  £4,500  million)  in  fifteen  years, 
she  will  need  a  capital  investment  of  £15,0(X)  million.  She 
must  search  for  some  of  that  abroad.  The  choice,  says  the 
paper,  lies  between  nationalism  and  economic  development. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  role  of  Britain  and  Britain’s 
capitalists.  Indians,  and  particularly  Pakistanis,  are  not 
keen  investors  in  industry,  which  requires  both  technical 
experience  a’"*'’  fvirg  uo  of  large  sums  of  mo^^e.’  'or  lonn 
periods,  yielding  relatively  small  returns.  If  the  £80 
million  were  to  be  spent  on  industrial  equipment,  it  would 
be  plainly  useful  to  have  skilled  foreign  enterprise  at  woA 
helping  to  spend  it.  Foreign  entrepeneurs  must  be 
encouraged  to  bring  their  own  money  in  as  well,  and  spend 


that  too.  India  is  not  particularly  concerned  that  this 
foreign  enterprise  should  be  British.  But  strangely  enough 
hei  very  reaction  against  British  domination  has  made  her 
create  suen  vigorous  conaitions  limiting  toreign  investment, 
that  only  old-established  British  firms  experienced  in 
Indian  practices,  understanding  and  appreciating  India’s 
character  and  waywardness,  have  sufficient  confidence  to 
extend  their  operations. 

That  was  so  until  recently,  for  India  and  Pakistan 
have  now  regretted  their  over-enthusiasm  in  expelling 
“exploitation”  and  are  coaxing  “capital  investment” 
back.  The  original  regulations  in  India  allowed  only  30% 
of  the  shares  of  any  one  industrial  firm  to  be  held  by 
foreigners.  Pakistan  required  30%  of  such  shares  in 
Pakistani  hands  and,  in  thirteen  leading  industries,  51%. 
In  each  of  the  two  countries,  control  of  any  firm  had  to 
lie  with  the  nationals  of  that  country.  Now  the  Pakistani 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ispahani,  has 
told  the  Americans  in  San  Francisco  that  the  percentage 
regulation  would  not  be  enforced  wherever  sufficient 
Pakistani  capital  could  not  be  found.  A  Statement  of 
Industrial  Policy  made  in  Pakistan  last  year  emphasised 
that  the  percentage  rules  apply  only  to  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  not  to  commercial,  nor  do  they  apply  to  existing 
6rms,  industrial  or  commercial.  Again,  effective  control 
of  a  firm  need  not  after  all  reside  with  Pakistani 
shareholders. 

India  has  been  more  moderate.  That  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  Pakistan  is  industrially  more  backward.  Her  main 
products  are  crops  like  jute,  cotton,  grains.  She  wants 
capital  to  form  textile  mills  (her  14  existing  cotton  mills 
supply  90  million  yards  out  of  a  total  consumption  in 
Pakistan  of  1,040  million  yards  of  cotton).  She  needs 
railways  to  take  her  export  goods  to  port,  and  harbours  to 
ship  them  from :  most  of  her  jute  has  to  leave  from  the 
Indian  port  of  Calcutta  because  her  own  Chittagong  is  too 
small.  India  also  needs  more  railways,  more  industrial 
quipment.  But  Pandit  Nehru’s  statement  made  on  6th 
April  did  not  specifically  relax  the  percentage  rule. 
His  words  were:  “The  Government  will  not  object  to 
foreign  capital  having  control  of  a  concern  for  a  limited 
period  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  each 
individual  case  will  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.”  One  has 
to  consider  the  position  for  example  of  an  oil  company, 
encountering  steady  losses  over  the  years  while  exploring 
and  prospecting,  who  find  that  now  when  oil  is  struck  a 
majority  of  the  shares  must  go  to  Indian  nationals.  An 
^erican  will  scarcely  be  encouraged  to  go  through  the 
risky  and  arduous  work  of  launching  a  new  firm  if  he  is 
no!  sure  whether  the  control  of  it  will  not  be  snatched 
out  of  his  hands  as  soon  as  some  stability  is  reached. 
Only  the  old  “East  Indian”  merchants  once  again,  the 
British  firms  with  tradition,  wisdom  and  patience,  who 
have  the  confidence  bom  of  long  understanding — only 
they  can  be  expected  to  take  up  a  glove  thrown  down  with 
such  ferocity. 

Yet  Nehm  stated  what  he  wanted.  “  Indian  capital 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  foreign  capital,  not  only 
because  our  national  savings  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  country  on  the  scale  we  wish, 
but  also  because  in  many  cases  scientific,  technical  and 
industrial  knowledge  and  capital  equipment  can  best  be 
secured  along  with  foreign  capital.”  Meanwhile  capital 


goods  arc  pouring  into  India  and  Pakistan;  and  mainly 
from  Britain  for  the  simple  reason  that  Britain  buys 
Indian  goods,  pays  India  debt  redemption,  and  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  foreign  investor  in  India.  Last  year  India  took  almost 
half  of  Britain’s  total  machinery  exports,  and  headed  the 
li.si  in  such  items  at  textile  machinery,  electrical  motors, 
machine  tools,  boilers  and  electrical  apparatus.  Britain 
adds  to  India’s  purchasing  power  in  the  dollar  world 
because  India  is  a  member  of  the  sterling  area  and  shares 
in  the  British  dollar  pool.  For  the  present  year  India 
received  £15  million  of  hard  currencies  and  Pakistan 
£5  million. 

It  is  good  to  note  therefore  that  the  economic  reality 
that  underlay  British  Imperial  rule  in  India  comprised  a 
very  significant  element  of  healthy  partnership,  an  element 
that  can  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  that  partner¬ 
ship  continues.  The  air  is  cleared.  Mr.  Nehru  said: 
“The  stress  on  the  need  to  regulate,  in  the  national 
interest,  the  scope  and  manner  of  foreign  capital  arose 
from  the  past  association  of  foreign  capital  and  control 
with  foreign  domination  of  the  economy  of  the  country. 
But  circumstances  to-day,”  he  added,  “  are  quite  different.” 
India  is  beginning  a  perit^  of  intensive  development.  She 
needs  the  foreign  businessman.  She  must  make  his 
efforts  worth  while,  she  has  gone  a  long  way  in 
that  direction.  The  ^atest  evidence  of  India’s  fitness  for 
self-government  lies  in  the  capacity  shown  by  her  states¬ 
men  to  treat  the  erstwhile  ruling  power  as  the  present 
friend  and  fellow-worker.  There  are  many  sovereign 
states  of  longer  standing  who  could  not  show  a  comparable 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  grudge. 
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CHINESE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 


hy  J.  R.  Kaim 


TN  its  May  issue.  Eastern  World  carried  a  short 
economic  report  on  North  China,  in  which  several 
banks  were  mentioned  as  designated  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  for  handling  remittances  between  cities  inside  and 
outside  the  “  liberated  ”  areas.  Possibly,  some  readers 
were  wondering  how  financial  transactions  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  midst  ef  bitter  hostilities  and  who  was  the  one 
interested  in  aiding  his  adversary  by  doing  business  with 
him.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  some  kinds  of  finance 
transactions  used  to  go  on  between  the  two  areas  long 
before  the  crossing  of  the  Yangtse  and  that  business  came 
to  a  temporary  standstill  merely  after  the  fall  of  Nanking. 
The  only  reason  was  that  towards  the  end  of  April  the 
“Gold  Yuan”  was  inflated  to  such  extent  that  financial 
activities  came  to  a  standstill  anyhow. 

However,  just  in  those  hectic  days,  when  the  U.S. 
dollar  was  quoted  in  Shanghai  around  one  million  Gold 
Yuan,  i.e.,  between  April  25th  and  27th,  Chinese  bankers 
suddenly  found  an  opportunity  to  do  business  and  to  do 
so  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  commodity  stocks  of  their 
clients;  news  from  Tientsin  and  even  Nanking  had  proved 
that  to  possess  large  stocks  of  essential  commodities  at 
the  time  of  the  Communist  take-over  had  been  an  advan¬ 
tage. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  April,  the  rate  of  the 
so-called  Exchange  Certificate  had  reached  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  open  market  U.S.  dollar  rate  (The  Exchange 
Certificate  was  issued  by  the  Central  Bank  for  the  benefit 
of  importers  and  referred  to  foreign  exchange  derived  from 
exports  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Bank  by 
exporters).  After  the  fall  of  Nanking,  the  Certificate 
dropped  to  50  f'ents,  U.S.  currencv.  In  other  words,  one 
could  buy  Certificates  by  paying  the  equivalent  in  inflated 
Gold  Yuans  of  50  cents  for  one  U.S.  dollar.  At  that  very 
moment,  Chinese  banks  provided  cash  to  those  importers 
who  some  time  ago  had  ordered  goods  abroad  but  had 
failed  to  open  the  necessary  irrevocable  credits.  Not  to 
open  credits  was  easy  even  when  orders,  were  already 
placed  and  import  licences  obtained;  all  the  importer 
needed  was  to  delare  that,  contrary  to  expectations,  he 
could  obtain  no  cash  from  his  bank.  The  banks,  indeed, 
were  extremely  short  of  cash. 

Apparently,  when  the  Certificate  dropped  and  one 
could  buy  cargo  for  ridiculously  small  amounts  of  bad 
money,  manufacturers  as  well  as  dealers  were  suddenly  in 
a  position  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds.  Many  of  the 
goods  were  in  Hong  Kong.  Some  cargoes  were  on  their 
way  to  Shanghai.  At  any  rate,  well-trained  magicians 
that  they  are,  Chinese  bankers  could  produce  the  money. 


could  see  to  it  that  their  clients  received  the  goods  (at  half 
the  calculated  price)  and  could  be  sure  that  after  a  Com¬ 
munist  take-over  there  would  be  no  complaints  about  any 
kind  of  sabotage.  Two  things  had  become  very  clear  to 
them  in  the  meantime,  namely,  first  that  a  reasonable 
banker  could  no  longer  reckon  with  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  second,  that  the  Reds  wanted  certain  bankers 
to  carry  on  as  usual. 

Apparently,  this  prompted  some  bankers  to  finance 
import  transactions  at  extremely  favourable  terms, 
although  they  knew  well  that  one  day  the  cargo  would  be 
at  the  disposal  of  a  Communist  administration.  Just  as 
Chinese  Communist-minded  economists  had  forecast,  the 
Reds  distinguished — according  to  reports  from  occupied 
areas — between  social  and  unsocial  banks  and  bankers, 
whatever  the  two  terms  may  refer  to. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  banks  connected  with 
cr  depending  on  the  National  Government,  as  well  as  all 
banks  belonging  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clan  were  con¬ 
sidered  unsocial  and  their  managers  simply  puppets.  The 
Farmers’  Bank,  controlled  by  the  so-called  “  C.C'.-Clique  ” 
(n.amely  Mr.  Chen  Li-Fu,  his  brothers  and  friends)  was 
considered  the  financial  Bastille  of  the  arch-enemy.  The 
Bank  of  China,  influenced  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung.  the  former 
Premier  and  Finance  Minister,  had  already  a  year  ago 
been  listed  as  an  object  for  fast  nationalisation.  The  Bank 
of  Canton,  controlled  or  perhaps  entirely  owned  by  Dr. 
1.  V.  Soong,  Kung’s  brother-in-law'  and  also  a  former 
Premier  and  Finance  Minister,  was  listed  as  enemy 
property. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
general  managers  of  the  great  Shanghai  Commercial  and 
Savings  Bank  (which  some  foreign  experts  considered  the 
best  organised  bank  in  the  whole  Far  East,  their  own  insti¬ 
tutions  not  excep*ed)  and  of  the  semi-off’C'al  National 
Industrial  Bank  generally  were  regarded  as  “acceptable” 
although  the  former  is  a  self-made  man  and  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  sp.onsors  of  General  Li  Tsung-jen  in  his  fight  for 
Vice-Presidenev.  Both  men  are  certainly  not  Communist- 
minded.  But  both  had  proved  adversaries  of  the 
Generalissimo’s  rotting  administration.  Apparently,  that 
was  sufficient. 

Some  more  of  Shanghai’s  well-known  commercial 
bankers  were  considered  “shrewd  but  honest  chaps— so 
far  as  a  banker  can  be  honest  ”  and  it  seems  that  with  a 
view  to  gaining  such  honourable  titles,  several  more 
bankers  now  prefer  to  act  as  if  everything  were  quite  in 
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order.  They  see  to  it  that  when  the  Reds  will  come,  the 
warehouses  will  not  be  empty  and  the  mills  in  good  shape. 
They  know,  and  have  observed  it  in  the  “  liberated  areas  ” 
that  the  Communists  need  experienced  bankers.  Already 
by  the  middle  of  April  they  ceased,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  to  calculate  in  and  to  reckon  with  National  currency; 
they  fixed  agreements  in  terms  of  silver  coins.  While  it 
had  been  usual  up  to  the  middle  of  March  to  fix  matters 
in  terms  of  U  S.  currency,  no  such  illegal  action  was  taken 
when  it  became  known  that  in  North  China  the  Reds  con¬ 
sidered  American  dollars  illegal  property.  The  real  thing 
now  was  the  old  Chinese  silver  dollar  of  which  thousands 
and  thousands  changed  hands  every  day.  In  fact,  by  the 
end  of  April  eight  silver  dollars,  which  formerly  had  been 
worth  fifty  cents  each,  bought  ten  U.S.  dollars.  Evidently, 
the  cautious  bankers  had  won  a  battle. 

However,  if  rumours  are  correct  they  also  tried  to  win 
another  battle  which  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  report 
they  could  not  win:  they  wanted  the  National  Garrison 
Commander  of  Shanghai  not  to  defend  the  city.  Gossip 
had  it — and  usually  Shanghai  gossip  is  worth  much  more 
than  ordinary  rumours — that  the  General  had  been  offered 
a  very  respectable  amount  of  silver  dollars,  providing  he 
would  abandon  his  foolish  idea  to  defend  Shanghai  by 
erecting  a  wooden  wall.  Yet,  people  prated,  due  to  the 
existence  of  numerous  shareholders  whom  the  General  was 
bound  to  think  of,  the  silver  was  not  considered  sufficiently 
heavy  and  the  wooden  wall  was  erected.  Whether  it  will 
be  worth  its  wood  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  gossipy 
business  men  claim  the  bankers’  fight  is  not  yet  over. 
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THE  WORLD  MARKET  FOR  TEA 


bv  W.  A.  Jackson 


Tea,  to-day  the  most  popular  of  all  beverages,  had  its 
origin  in  China.  Legend  ascribes  this  to  the  year 
2,737  B.C.,  authentic  record  establishing  it  not  later 
than  the  fourth  century  A.D.;  its  growth  in  Japan  and 
probably  also  in  Indo-China  dates  back  to  antiquity. 

It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  tea  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  the  first  consignment  arriving  in  Holland 
from  China  in  1610,  its  introduction  into  England,  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  merchants  who  largely  controlled  the 
oceanic  trade  of  that  period,  coming  about  fifty  years  later. 
Tea  quickly  established  itself  in  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
in  Holland  and  in  Russia  (where  tea  was  sent  overland 
from  China  on  the  caravan  route).  The  introduction  of  tea 
production  in  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
iBter  in  Ceylon  and  Java  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
consumption.  It  greatly  cheapened  the  price  of  tea  and 
made  it  more  persistently  available.  By  1939  world 
exports  of  tea  had  reached  879.5  million  lbs. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  post-war  position  of  tea  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  main  world  markets.  First  in  the  total 
comes  China,  with  an  estimated  600  million  lbs,  a  year, 
but  her  consumption  per  head  is  comparatively  low.  Next 
comes  the  United  Kingdom,  using  431.8  million  lbs.  in 
1938  and  just  under  420  millions  in  1947.  In  per  head 
consumption,  the  U.K.  leads  the  world  at  just  under  9  lbs. 
a  head.  Pre-war,  the  U.K.  market  absorbed  some  50% 
of  world  tea  exports,  and  its  consumption  was  more  than 
four  times  greater  than  the  next  largest  export  market. 
Even  to-day  it  is  not  far  short  of  pre-war  in  spite  of  severe 
rationing  restrictions.  No  one  knows  what  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  to-day  if  rationing  were  removed.  If 
domestic  consumption  per  head  promptly  went  back  to  its 
pre-war  level,  it  would  mean  that  total  tea  consumption 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  in  1938.  Nor  is  the 
consumer  yet  generally  able  to  obtain  blends  of  tea  of  the 
standard  of  quality  of  his  pre-war  choice.  This  question 


of  the  quality  of  the  blends  of  tea  available  is  of  great 
importance  in  respect  of  consumption.  Prospects  for  the 
U.K.  tea  market  would  therefore  be  highly  favourable  if 
rationing  were  removed  and  if  distributors  were  able  to 
offer  consumers  pre-war  variety  and  quality. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  as  tea-drinking  countries 
come  India  and  Pakistan,  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  China, 
the  per  capita  consumption  is  still  very  low,  though  it  has 
almost  quadrupled  since  1925.  There  is  obviously  room 
fot  much  further  expansion,  particularly  if  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  these  countries  allow  a  greater  spending  power 
pc*"  head  of  the  population  than  the  present  very  low  level. 

On  the  continent  of  Africa,  where  tea  has  been  made 
persistently  available,  its  consumption  has  steadily  risen. 
In  those  areas  where  tea  is  as  yet  hardly  known  at  all,  the 
field  remains  open  in  that  no  other  beverages  have  yet 
been  introduced.  Africa  is  already  to-day  consuming  the 
very  important  total  of  nearly  90  million  lbs.  of  tea  a 
year,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  figure  can  be  vastly 
increased  in  the  future. 

Regarding  Europe  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  only 
in  Eire,  the  Netherlands  and  Soviet  Russia  was  tea  con¬ 
sumed  on  any  substantial  scale  in  pre-war  days.  In  Eire, 
per  head  tea  consumption  is  the  next  highest  to  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Eire  market  has  always  had 
a  special  additional  importance  because  of  the  very  high 
quality  of  tea  it  demanded.  During  the  war  rationing 
restrictions  were  exceptionally  severe,  but  conditions  are 
now  greatly  improved  and  it  is  hoped  that  Eire  will  again 
resume  her  place  both  as  one  of  the  highest  per  head 
tea  consumers  and  as  one  of  the  most  selective. 

During  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
were  deprived  of  tea  altogether  and  were  forced  to  drink 
substitutes  made  of  the  twigs  of  local  plants  and  bushes. 
Tea  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  however,  is  now  once  again 
reaching  the  Netherlands  market  in  increasing  quantities 
and  rationing  was  removed  on  January  1st,  1949. 

Tea  consumption  in  Russia  presents  a  sad  picture  with 
its  1913  absorption  of  over  160  million  lbs.  reduced  to  a 
consumption  of  under  40  million  lbs.  between  the  two 
wars,  and  with  current  imports  of  under  15  million  lbs. 
To  such  imports  have,  however,  to  be  added  the  tea  that 
Russia  herself  produces.  The  development  of  Russian 
tea  production  on  a  major  scale  only  began  after  the 
1914-18  war,  and  had  apparently  grown  to  nearly  30 
million  lbs.  by  1940.  It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  at 
present  to  obtain  reliable  figures  from  Russia,  but  it  is 
reported  that  the  current  Rve  Year  Plan  envisages  a 
further  very  considerable  expansion  of  tea  production. 

Tea  consumption  in  the  rest  of  Europe  is  very  low 
indeed.  Prohibitive  import  duties,  low  standards  of  living 
and  confirmed  addiction  to  wine  or  other  beverages  all 
militate  against  tea.  other  than  as  a  purely  luxury  drink 
for  the  few. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  both  very  important 
markets  for  tea,  not  merely  in  total  quantity  but  also  in 
per  head  consumption.  Between  them  they  consume  some 
60  million  lbs.  of  tea  a  year  and  their  per  head  consumption 
is  second  only  to  the  U.K.  and  Eire.  In  both  Australia 


and  New  Zealand  tea  was  in  short  supply  and  rationed 
during  the  war  years.  In  Australia  it  is  still  rationed  at 

2  oz.  per  head,  but  in  New  Zealand  rationing  was  removed 
on  June  1st,  1948.  In  Australia,  the  price  of  tea  is  also 
very  heavily  subsidised  by  the  Government. 

The  U.S.A.  market  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  it 
ranks  second  to  the  United  Kingdom  amongst  export 
markets  on  a  total  tonnage  basis,  with  present  consump¬ 
tion  on  the  average  of  1946/48  imports  running  at  some 
85  million  lbs.,  yet  its  consumption  is  no  more  than  half  a 
lb.  per  capita  and,  while  total  consumption  has  remained 
fairly  constant  over  a  number  of  years,  per  head  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  steadily  declining  since  the  1870’s. 

Tea  consumption  in  the  U.S.A.  has  two  special 
characteristics.  The  first  is  that  tea  in  America  is  two 
separate  beverages — hot  tea  and  iced  tea.  Present  annual 
consumption  is  roughly  in  the  proportions  of  75  %  hot  tea 
and  25%  iced  tea.  The  other  special  feature  of  tea  in  the 
U.S.A.  is  the  tea  bag,  accounting  for  no  less  than  50%  of 
all  the  tea  packed  in  America  to-day.  Unfortunately,  the 
tea  bag  is  widely  misused  and  too  often  a  cup  of  tea  is 
made  by  merely  dangling  a  tea  bag  in  tepid  water.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  felt  that  tea  consumption  in  the  U.S.A.  can 
be  very  considerably  expanded  provided  that  tea  is  made 
more  persistently  available  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  reason  for  the  declining  per  capita  consumption  would 
seem  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  traditional  methods  of 
marketing,  advertising  and  propaganda  that  have  been 
followed.  It  might  be  well  for  the  trade  to  examine  all 
operations  from  a  fresh  viewpoint  in  the  interest  of  build¬ 
ing  a  larger  market  for  tea. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  U.S.A.,  tea  bags  are  now  used 
practically  universally.  But  tea’s  position  in  Canada  is 
very  different  from  that  in  the  U.S.A.  With  a  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  32  million  lbs.  a  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
1946/48  imports,  and  with  a  per  head  consumption  of  over 

3  lbs.,  tea  remains  Canada’s  national  beverage,  and  some 
five  cups  are  consumed  in  Canada  to  every  two  cups  of 
coffee.  In  Canada,  however,  the  consuming  public  is  far 
better  educated  in  regard  to  tea  than  in  America,  and  the 
Canadian  consumer  is  accustomed,  either  in  the 
restaurant  or  in  the  house,  to  a  good  cup  of  tea. 

What  of  the  future?  Ever  since  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Indonesia  in  1942  world  tea  supplies  have  been 
less  than  potential  consumption.  But  with  the  great 
increase  in  production  in  India  and  Ceylon  since  pre-war, 
and  with  the  steady  progress  being  made  in  rehabilitating 
the  tea  estates  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  world  supplies  will  again  be  fully 
adequate  to  meet  demand. 

The  International  Tea  Market  Expansion  Board  was 
set  up  in  1935,  at  the  instance  of  the  International  Tea 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  consumption  of  tea  as  such,  irrespective  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  country  of  origin.  The  Board  operates  through  bureaux 
which  it  has  set  up  in  the  principal  consuming  markets 
in  order  to  introduce,  facilitate  and  improve  tea  services 
of  all  kinds.  Their  work  includes  the  design  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  new  equipment,  the  drawing  up  of  plans  and 
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specifications  for  canteens  or  for  any  place  where  tea  may  as  this  work  is,  it  can  only  be  part  of  a  combined  operation 


be  served,  and  the  training  of  tea-making  supervisors  and 
staffs.  All  this  is  backed  by  research,  by  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public  and,  where 
needed  for  special  purposes,  by  advertising.  But  valuable 


between  the  bureaux  and  the  importers,  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  caterers  in  each  country.  Only  thus  can  tea 
be  given  that  full  measure  of  persistent  availability  that 
alone  will  assure  its  future. 


U.S.  TRADE  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST  IN  1948 


UO  TRADE  with  the  Far  East  represents  the 
♦  lO*  ^ost  important  single  factor  of  post-war 
foreign  trade  of  that  area.  The  increase  in 
the  U.S.  trade  turnover  with  the  Far  East  is  mainly  due 
to  the  big  American  exports.*  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Far  East  had  to  depend  heavily  upon  the  United 
States  not  only  for  capital  equipment  and  consumer  goods 
but  also  for  foodstuffs. 

While  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total  imports  of  the  Far 
East  amounted  to  about  18  per  cent,  in  1937,  this  figure 
rose  to  over  40  per  cent,  since  the  end  of  the  war  (including 


♦See  Eastern  World,  April,  1948,  “  U.S.  Trade  With  the  Far  East; 


aid  and  relief  deliveries  to  China  and  Japan).  The  value 
of  U.S.  exports  to  the  Far  East  (cash  sales  only,  i.e.,  aid 
and  relief  deliveries  excluded)  reached  a  record  height  of 
SI, 800  million  in  1947,  being  almost  3.5  times  higher  than 
the  value  of  the  average  annual  exports  in  1936-38.  1948 
has  witnessed  a  certain  contraction  of  this  trade,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  while  America’s  global  exports  decreased 
by  about  20  per  cent,  as  against  1947,  the  decrease  of  her 
exports  to  the  Far  East  was  only  15  per  cent.  The  value 
of  U.S.  imports  from  the  Far  East  which  amounted  to 
nearly  $1,100  million  in  1947,  representing  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  imports  of  1936-38, 
continued  to  rise  during  1948  and  reached  the  record  figure 
of  $1,327  million,  an  increase  of  about  70  per  cent,  over 
the  value  of  the  1936-38  annual  imports. 


U,S.  Trade  With  The  Far  East  * 

(in  nuUion  U.S.  dollars) 


Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Balance 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Balance 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Balance 

India,  Pakistan 

35 

75  . 

-40 

401 

254 

+  147 

315 

292 

+  23 

China 

44 

75 

-31 

228 

117 

+  111 

192 

121 

+  71 

Japan 

244 

168 

+  76 

57 

35 

+  22 

69 

63 

+  6 

Indonesia 

22 

85 

-63 

104 

33 

+  71 

92 

76 

+  16 

Philippines 

77 

107 

-30 

440 

162 

+  278 

467 

228 

+  239 

Australia 

67 

25 

+  42 

236 

125 

+  111 

114 

129 

-15 

U.S. — world  total 

2,967 

2,489 

+  478 

13,682 

5,734 

+  7,948 

11,056 

7,070 

+  3,986 

U.S. — Far  East 

557 

758 

-201 

1,789 

1,098 

+  691 

1,516 

1,327 

+  189 

*  Compiled  from  statistics  published  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  U.S.  exports  refer  to  cash  purchases  only. 


The  decrease  of  U.S.  exports  is  mainly  due  to  the 
dollar  saving  policy  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  balanced  trade  with  the  dollar  area, 
and  political  unrest  in  large  areas  of  the  Far  East.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  policy  of  stockpiling  of  strategic 
materials,  including  tin,  manganese  and  rub^r,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  Far  Eastern  exports  to 
America. 

MALAYA  (Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya) 
is  the  only  Far  Eastern  country  which,  maintaining  a  large- 


scale  trade  with  the  U.S.A.,  has  a  highly  favourable  trade 
balance  with  the  dollar  area.  Although  Malayan  exports 
slightly  decreased  from  U.S. A.  $284  million  worth  in  1947 
to  U.S.  $270  million  in  1948,  the  favourable  trade  balance 
in  1948  amounted  to  249  million  Malayan  dollars  accord¬ 
ing  to  Malayan  statistics.  Malayan  imports  from  the 
U.S.A.  were  valued  at  209  million  Malayan  dollars  and 
Malayan  exports  to  the  U.S.A.  at  458  million  Malayan 
dollars.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  Malayan  imports  in 
1948  was  11.6  per  cent,  and  over  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Malayan  exports. 


PAKISTAN,  too,  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with 
the  U.S.A.  According  to  Pakistan  statistics  *  the  trade 
with  the  U.S.A.  developed  as  follows:  — 

15  August  1947  to  1  April  1948  to 
31  March  1948  31  Dec.  1948 

Imports  from  the  U.S.A.  40.0  mill.  Rs  49.1  mill.  Rs 

Exports  to  the  U.S.A.  46.7  mill.  Rs  55.4  mill.  Rs 

(1  Re  =  Is.  6d.  or  29.85  U.S.  cents) 

Pakistan’s  trade  with  the  U.S.A.  amounted  to  about  10 

per  cent,  of  her  total  fo"'ign  trade. 

According  to  American  statistics  U.S.  exports  to 
Pakistan  were  $17  million,  while  Pakistan  exports  to  the 
U.S.A.  were  $26.2  million  in  1948. 

•  See  Pakistan  (Karachi)  special  B.I.F.  number,  1949  pp.  28-29. 

INDIA  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  with  the  U.S.A. 
in  both  1947  and  1948.  According  to  Indian  statistics* 
the  adverse  balance  amounted  to  £17.4  million  during  the 
last  9  months  of  1948  as  against  £25.7  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1947.  Between  1st  April,  to 
31st  December,  1948,  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  Indian 
exports  went  to  the  U.S.A.,  while  the  U.S.  share  of  the 

total  Indian  imports  amounted  to  21.5  per  cent.  America 

is  India’s  second  largest  supplier  and  customer,  the 
U.K.  taking  the  first  place.  India  and  Pakistan,  poten¬ 
tially  vast  markets  for  American  exports,  have  very  strict 
regulations  for  imports  from  the  dollar  area  limiting  their 
purchases  to  essential  goods,  mainly  capital  goods  and 

material  for  development  projects. 

•  Indian  Trade  and  Industry  (London),  May  6,  1949. 

HONG  KONG  enjoyed  a  trade  boom  in  1948.  In 
that  year  the  total  imports  amounted  to  H.K.  $2,000 
million  as  against  H.K.  $1,500  million  in  1947  and  the 
1948  exports  were  over  H.K.  $1,500  million  as  against 
H.K.  $1,200  million  in  1947.  The  1948  imports  from  the 
U.S.A.  amounted  to  H.K.  $387  million  or  nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports,  while  exports  to  the  U.S.A. 
reached  H.K.  $152  million  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports. 


The  U.S.  trade  with  JAPAN  (aid  and  relief  supplies 
excluded)  has  increased  considerably  during  1948,  but 


THE  B.I.F.  AND 


by  V. 


The  28th  British  Industries  Fair,  held  in  London  and 
Birmingham  between  2nd  and  13th  May.  was  an 
impressive  show  of  British  industrial  “  know  how.” 
Over  3,(300  firms  exhibited  their  goods  on  a  space  of  nearly 

one  million  square  feet,  showing  their  traditional  products 
and  the  results  of  last  year’s  work. 


amounted  still  to  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  1936-38  annual 
value.  The  importance  of  Japan  for  the  U.S.  trade  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war.  Japan  was 
the  greatest  importer  of  U.S.  goods  and  the  second  greatest 
exporter  to  the  U.S.A,  among  the  Far  Eastern  countries. 

During  1948  INDONESIA’S  imports  from  the  U.S.A 

were  about  22.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  Indonesian  imports 
figures  as  against  12.4  per  cent,  in  1938.  Although  the 
1948  imports  from  the  U.S. A.  show  a  decrease  of  about 
11.5  per  cent,  in  value,  they  were  8  per  cent,  higher  in 
volume  as  against  1947.  With  regard  to  Indonesian 
exports,  the  U.S.  share  was  17.5  per  cent  in  value  of  the 
total  exports  in  1948  as  against  13.5  per  (»nt.  in  1938. 

According  to  AUSTRALIAN  statistics,  the  country’s 
total  imports  amounted  to  A£232  million  in  the  seven 
months  ending  31st  January,  1949.  Thus,  while  the  total 
imports  have  increased  by  about  25  per  cent,  as  against 
the  corresponding  peritxl  of  the  previous  year,  the  imports 
from  the  U.S.A.  dropped  considerably  in  value,  namely 
from  A£47.4  million  to  A£19.5  million.  Australian  total 
exports  rose  from  A£204.2  million  during  the  7  months 
ending  31st  January,  1948,  to  A£306.5  million  in  the 

corresponding  period  ending  31st  January,  1949.  But  the 

exports  to  the  U.S.A.  in  both  periods  remained  at  the  same 

height  (19.2  and  19.3  million)  thus  amounting  to  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  1948  and  dropping  to 
under  6.5  per  cent,  during  the  7  months  ending  January. 
1949. 

The  above  indicates  the  importance  of  the  U.S.*Far 
East  trade  for  the  U.S.A.  as  well  as  for  the  Far  Eastern 

countries,  even  although  no  analysis  of  the  volume  of  the 
trade  and  the  movement  of  prices  has  been  included  in 
these  observations.  Since  the  end  of  the  War  the  U.S. 
Government  and  American  business  men  show  an 
increased  interest  in  plans  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  Far  East,  as  the  undeveloped  state  of  economy 
together  with  the  unsettled  political  conditions  in  large 
nreas  of  Asia  have  an  adverse  effect  on  trade  relations  with 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  Far  Eastern  governments’ 
plans  to  industrialise  their  countries  and  to  mechanise 
their  agriculture  must  lead  to  an  increased  import  of 

capital  goods  and  machinery  from  the  U.S.A.,  prcivided 

that  dollar  currency  will  be  available  for  the  realisation  of 

these  plans. 


THE  FAR  EAST 


Wolper! 


The  main  functions  of  the  B.I.F.  are  to  be  a  “  sales 

counter  ”  and  a  “  shop  window  ”  of  indust^.  Because  of 
this  two-fold  task  of  the  Exhibition  it  is  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  results  in  terms  of  money,  but  the  general 
impression  is  that  it  was  a  success.  Over  16,000  overseas 

buyers  came  to  the  Fair,  about  three  times  the  number  of 
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articles — world  famous  as  “  Sialkot  ”  sports  goods. 


pre-war  attendance  and  an  increase  of  about  2,000  as 
against  last  year’s  number  of  foreign  buyers.  India  and 
Australia  provided  a  record  attendance  of  over  1,000 
buyers  each,  showing  a  lively  interest  in  these  countries 
for  supply  of  goods  from  the  U.K.  The  political  unrest 
in  large  areas  of  the  Far  East  adversely  affects  the  trade 
with  that  part  of  the  world,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  over 
100  buyers  came  from  Hong  Kong  to  carry  on  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain.  The  main  problem  of  British  exports 
was  recently  summarised  by  Sir  Frederick  Bain  who,  in 
his  address  as  retiring  President  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  declared  that  after  10  years  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  costs  have  been  secondary  to  production 
“  the  time  is  near  when  we  must  again  fight  for  our  lives 
in  a  competitive  world  ...” 

In  the  competitive  struggle  for  foreign  markets 
British  industry  at  this  Fair  was  able  to  offer  more 
favourable  delivery  periods  than  last  year,  when  the  quoted 
long  delivery  terms  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 
of  some  contracts.  In  regard  to  prices  a  great  number  of 
British  firms  were  more  competitive  than  last  year. 

Smaller  firms  which  are  not  in  a  position  to  maintain 
branch  offices  abroad,  were  able  to  gain  contacts  with 

foreign  customers  and  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  various 
countries.  Those  firms  which  exhibited  new  designs  or 

new  articles,  generally  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  B.T.F.  While  foreign  buyers  acknowledged  the  high 
quality  of  British  goods,  there  is  still  scope  for  even  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  for  a  number  of  firms  in  the  finish  of 

their  products  as  well  as  in  the  packings  of  consumer 

goods,  although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 

respect  during  the  last  few  years. 

COMMONWEALTH  SECTION 

The  Commonwealth  Section  at  Earls  Court  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  exhibition  by  showing  the  main  products 
of  the  Commonwealth  countries  and  by  making  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  their  exiwrt  possibilities.  Regret  has 
been  expressed  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  not 
represented  in  this  section,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
two  Dominions  will  participate  as  exhibitors  in  coming 

Fairs,  especially  as  the  rapid  industrialisation  of  Australia 

has  lately  made  her  an  important  exporter  of  industrial 

goods. 

At  the  Indian  stand,  exhibits  of  ivory  work,  gold  and 
silver  brocades,  sandalwood  and  minerals  were  on  show  in 
addition  to  cotton  goods  and  beautiful  saris.  As  the 

Indian  trade  balance  was  unfavourable  by  over  £31 
million  during  the  period  of  the  last  nine  months  of  1948, 

it  is  understandable  that  India  is  making  every  effort  to 
boost  her  exports  in  order  to  balance  her  foreign  trade 
and  to  enable  her  to  import  capital  goods  for  the 
industrialisation  of  the  country.  Many  inquiries  for 

Indian  cotton  goods  were  received  at  the  exhibition  from 
&andinavian  businessmen,  while  Americans  were 

interested  in  saris  and  material  for  saris,  for  the  making  of 
fashionable  evening  dresses. 

Pakistan’s  stand  included  exhibits  of  raw  jute,  cotton 

and  other  produce  as  well  as  Pakistan’s  handicraft  and  a 

number  of  modem  industrial  products,  including  sports 


Ceylon  did  not  confine  its  exhibits  to  tea,  rubber  and 
coconut  products  which  account  for  about  95  per  cent  of 
her  total  exports  in  volume  and  to  about  80  per  cent,  of 
her  total  income  from  foreign  trade.  Samples  of  plum¬ 
bago  were  on  show— the  value  of  the  1948  exports  of 
Ceylon  plumbago  amounted  to  nearly  Rs7  million  as 
against  Rsl.7  million  in  1938.  Buyers  from  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  Continent  have  shown  interest  in  Ceylonese  coir 
products,  baskets  and  beach  hats. 

A  working  model  of  a  tin  dredge  was  exhibited  in 
the  centre  of  the  Malaya  stand,  tin  together  with  rubber 
representing  the  most  important  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  A  considerable  number  of  inquiries  for  rattan, 
canned  pineapples  and  coconut  products  came  in  from 
businessmen  of  various  countries. 

At  the  Hong  Kong  stand  factories  of  the  Crown 
Colony  exhibited  the  large  range  of  their  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts.  including  rubber  shoes,  hurricane  lanterns,  sewing 
threads,  aluminium  pots,  enamel  wares,  needles  as  well  as 
samples  of  menthol  crystals  and  peppermint  oil.  Officials 
cf  the  Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  present 
in  order  to  give  information  to  buyers. 


.Among  the  thirty-two  main  groupings  of  industries  at 
the  Fair  the  textiles  and  clothing  section  was  the  biggest 
in  London.  At  this  section  over  300  firms  occupied  nearly 

120,000  square  feet.  It  was  the  largest  display  of  its  kind 
ever  held  under  one  roof,  and  the  range  of  inaterials, 

designs  and  styles  was  greater  than  at  previous  Fairs.  The 
display  has  shown  evidence  of  market  research  activities 
carried  out  by  the  industry  in  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  overseas  buyers  and  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
success  with  the  latter. 

The  textile  industry,  playing  a  very  important  part  in 
the  British  export  drive,  has  increased  her  exports  from 
year  to  year  during  the  post-war  period.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  fixed  new  export  targets  for  1949  which  are 
again  higher  than  the  1948  exports.  The  effort  by  all 
sections  of  the  industry  to  fulfil  and  even  to  surpass  these 

high  targets  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  Fair. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1949 
the  exports  of  worsted  yams  have  more  than  doubled  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1948  (rising  from 
2.6  million  lbs.  to  nearly  5.5  million  lbs.)  and  the  export 

cf  worsted  tissues  has  increased  from  7.6  million  square 

yards  to  10.4  million  square  yards  in  the  corresponding 

periods.  Out  of  the  total  British  exports  during  the  first 
.3  months  of  1949  the  Indian  sub-continent  (India  and 
Pakistan)  took  1 1  per  cent,  of  wool  tops,  4.5  per  cent,  of 
worsted  yams,  4  per  cent,  of  woollen  tissues  and  2  per 

per  cent,  of  worsted  tissues. 

Despite  growing  world  competition,  like  the  revival 
of  Japanese  industry,  and  restrictive  measures  of  many 
countries  in  regard  to  import  of  textiles,  the  British  cotton 
and  rayon  industries  increased  their  exports  during  1948 
and  hope  for  still  higher  exports  this  year.  The  Irish 

Linen  Guild  of  Belfast  staged  at  the  Fair  a  show  of  their 
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product  in  a  setting  that  gave  overseas  visitors  a  com¬ 
plete  pictures  of  Ulster’s  world  famous  industry. 

British  Nylon  Spinners.  Ltd.,  exhibited  examples  of 
the  many  different  products  which  are  now  being  made 
from  their  yams,  and  also  some  interesting  new  uses  for 
iiylon.  It  is  notewohhy  that  nylon  is  now  being  used  for 
more  than  150  different  textile  purposes,  and  that  it  is 
now  even  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ocean  towing  ropes. 

In  the  CHEMICAL  SECTION  better  delivery  terms 
than  last  year  were  quoted.  A  comparatively  new  branch 
of  this  industry,  cheaucals  from  petroleum,  aroused 
interest.  Petrochemicals,  Ltd.,  and  Shell  gave  information 
on  this  subject  .  The  I.C.I.  had  stands  in  several  sections 
of  the  Fair.  The  stands  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical 
firms  were  very  impressive. 

CASTLE  BROMWICH.  Birmingham 

In  Birmingham  438  exhibiting  firms  at  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Section,  together  with  about  750  firms  of  the  building, 
electricity  and  hardware  industries,  displayed  a  great  show 
of  the  traditional  heavy  industries  of  Britain.  The  exhibits 
included  modem  excavators,  mining  gear,  stacking  trucks, 
air-conditioned  glass-houses,  equipment  for  the  farmer  and 
lood  producer,  road  contractors’  plant  and  bicycles.  It  was 
the  greatest  Fair  ever  held  in  Bimiingham,  but  the 
space  available  limited  the  size  of  stands  while  other  firms 
could  not  be  admitted  as  exhibitors.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  by  1950  the  exhibition  space  will  be  enlarged  by  a 
further  extension.  Although  the  world  demand  for  capital 
goods  is  still  very  great,  it  was  gratifying  that  the  quoted 
delivery  terms  were  considerably  shorter  than  last  year. 
Overseas  buyers  acknowledged  the  superior  quality  of 
British  machinery.  The  show  was  the  best  evidence  for 
patient  research  work  carried  out  by  the  Industry’s  “  back¬ 
room  boys  ”  and  the  application  of  this  research  into 
practice.  Numerous  new  machines  and  devices  proved  the 
inventiveness  of  British  manufacturers.  The  first  stud- 
welder  ever  designed  as  a  self-contained  machine  tool  and 
a  robot  reservoir  attendant  that  enables  water  engineers 
hundreds  of  miles  away  to  keep  check  on  water  level  by 
telephone,  were  among  the  great  number  of  verj'  interesting 
exhibits. 

In  the  stm^le  for  foreign  markets  the  British  bicycle 
industry  has  achieved  remarkable  results.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1949  the  U.K.  exported  bicycles,  motor  bicycles 
and  parts  to  the  value  of  £7.8  million,  as  against  £6.1 
million  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1948. 

The  Far  Eastern  countries  have  ambitious  industrialis¬ 
ation  plans  including  the  mechanisation  of  their 
agriculture  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
population.  Government  officials  and  businessmen  from 
that  part  ot  the  world  who  visited  the  Fair  had  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  results  of  post-war  research  in 
full  production  and  to  recognise  that  Britain  is  able  to 
provide  high  quality  standard  tools  as  well  as  modern 
machines  and  is  thus  in  a  position  to  assist  the  develop 
ment  of  Far  Eastern  economy.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  Fair  was  a  great  success  and  that  it  has  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  trade  links  between  Britain  and 
her  foreign  markets. 
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Pakistan,  quarterly  {Karachi,  2s.  6d.). 

The  lavishly  produced  140-page  special  number  of 
the  Review,  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  B.I.F.  1949,  is 
devoted  to  Pakistan’s  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce. 
It  ^ves  valuable  information  on  various  aspects  of  the 
economic  life  of  that  country.  Detailed  articles  deal  with 
the  Government’s  plans  for  the  develoiwnent  of  the 
Dominion’s  economy. 


Indian  Trade  and  Industry,  fortnightly  {India 
House,  London,  Is.). 

The  aim  of  this  publication  is  to  foster  trade  relations 
between  India  and  Britain.  The  first  issue  contains  extracts 
from  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  statement  last  April  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  investments  in  India,  a  report  on  India’s 
foreign  trade  in  1948,  and  some  information  on  India’s 
import  trade  control.  A  useful  section,  called  “Trade 
Opportunities”  is  intended  to  put  British  and  Indian 
businessmen  into  touch  with  each  other. 
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INDO-SOVIET  FOOD  AGREEMENT. 

India  is  to  receive  more  wheat 
under  the  third  food  agreement 
signed  with  the  Soviet  Union  recently. 
It  provides  for  the  delivery  of 
200.000  tons  of  wheat  and  20,000  tons 
of  maize  to  India  by  the  end  of  July. 
In  exchange  India  is  supplying  Russia 
with  20.()00  tons  of  raw  jute  and 
7,000  tons  of  tea.  The  first  Indo- 
Russian  agreement  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  50,000  tons  of  Russian 
wheat  for  Indian  tea.  The  second 
agreement  specified  that  India  was  to 
receive  101,000  tons  of  wheat  in 
exchange  for  supplies  of  jute,  tea  and 
castor  oil. 


JUTE. 

The  present  world  requirement  of 
jute  is  about  10  miUion  bales.  Indian 
mills  alone  require  5  to  6  million  bales 
every  year.  The  Pakistan  produc¬ 
tion  has  droppc^  by  about  1  million 
bales;  the  Indian  output  shows  a 
slight  increase.  Of  the  total  quantity 
produced  this  year  75  per  cent,  comes 
from  Pakistan,  but  the  world  supply 
of  jute  falls  far  short  of  the  world 
demand.  A  new  working  programme 
for  the  Indian  jute  industry  has  been 
drawn  up  which  intends  to  enable 
the  jute  industry  to  tide  over  the 
crisis  caused  by  the  shortage  of  raw 
jute  without  any  curtailment  of 
production. 

*  !tl 


HYDERABAD  HAS  RECORD 
CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS. 

The  revenue  from  customs  in 
Hyderabad  Stdte  for  the  last  six 
months  has  registered  a  phenomen:il 
rise,  totalling  in  6  months  the  amount 
that  was  budgeted  for  the  entire  year. 
The  increase  is  attributed  to  the  speed 
with  which  the  present  administration 
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was  able  to  create  conditions  favour¬ 
able  to  the  normal  flow  of  trade. 

*  *  * 

JAPANESE  WOOL  EXPORT. 

An  export  target  of  £6,250,000  has 
been  set  for  Japan’s  wool  textile 
industry.  It  is  hoped  to  get  the 
industry  working  at  50  per  cent,  of 
capacity  compared  with  20  per  cent, 
in  1948. 

*  «  * 

SUGAR— INDIA’S  SECOND  LARGEST 
INDUSTRY. 

The  sugar  industry  in  India 
employs  no  less  than  3,000  university 
men  and  130,000  workers,  while  20 
million  cultivators  all  over  India  are 
closely  connected  with  the  industry. 
(India  was  the  original  home  of  the 
sugar  cane.)  There  has  been  a  steady 
rise  in  sugar  production  and 
to-day  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  power  alcohol  from 
molasses  produced  in  sugar  factories. 
The  total  quantity  is  expected  to  yield 
about  30  million  gallons  of  power 
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alcohol.  There  are  now  12  distilleries 
in  the  Union  and  four  more  are  in 
the  planning  stage.  The  area  under 
cane  to-day  represents  35  per  cent,  of 
the  world’s  sugar  cane  area. 

*  *  m 


INDONESIA’S  COPRA  EXPORT. 

The  total  Indonesian  export  of 
copra,  wholly  supplied  by  East 
Indonesia,  amount^  to  28,410  tons 
in  March,  an  increase  of  20.000  tons 
over  the  February  figure.  Although 
the  figures  for  January  were  better 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  copra 
production. 

*  *  * 


CHINA’S  WOLFRAM  PRODUCTION. 

China’s  wolfram  production  takes 
up  39  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total 
output  Next  to  China  other  impor¬ 
tant  wolfram  producing  countries  are 
Burma,  the  U.S.A.,  Olivia,  British 
Malaya.  Portugal  and  Japan.  By 
continents,  Asia  leads  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  69  per  cent,  of  the  world  total. 


followed  by  the  Americans.  The 
Kiangsi  province  of  China  accounts 
for  70  per  cent,  of  China’s  total  pro¬ 
duction.  The  wolfram  deposits  were 
discovered  a  little  less  than  half  a 
century  ago  by  a  missionary.  In  the 
beginning  private  companies  and 
individu^s  were  free  .to  mine  the 
mineral.  Later  the  Kiangsi  provincial 
government  established  a  wolfram  tax 
bureau  and  the  district  governments 
also  imposed  a  surtax  on  wolfram. 
In  1928  the  provincial  authorities 
made  wolfram  mining  a  government 
monopoly.  A  system  of  leasing  the 
mines  to  private  enterprise  under 
contract  was  put  into  effect  until  pub¬ 
lic  indignation  against  their  tremen¬ 
dous  profits  put  a  stop  to  it.  After 
that  a  system  was  evolved  by  which 
the  mines  were  operated  by  private 
enterprise  under  government  super¬ 
vision.  A  wolfram  control  board  was 
set  up.  In  1936  wolfram  mining 
became  a  state  industry  when  the 
National  Resources  Commission 
established  a  wolfram  administration 
office  to  take  over  control. 

The  operation  of  the  mines  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  war  until  1945 


when  it  became  impossible  to  export 
the  ore.  Soon  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  exports  were  made  to  Hong 
Kong  via  Canton  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Resources  Commission. 

The  main  centre  of  wolfram 
production  in  China  is  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Kiangsi,  Kwantung  and 
Hunan.  The  output  of  Kiangsi  is  the 
largest  with  an  amount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  metric  tons  per  annum. 
China’s  wolfram  production  is  closely 
tied  up  with  the  world  situation. 

There  are  at  least  four  kinds  of 
tungsten  ores  found  in  Kiangsi  of 
which  wolframite  and  scheclite  are 
the  most  important.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  Sino- Japanese  war 
China’s  wolfram  was  exported 
through  Hong  Kong  and  Rangoon. 
When  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific 
war  barred  these  routes  wolfram  was 
sent  to  Soviet  Russia  and  to  India. 
But  both  routes  proved  impractical 
and  the  wolfram  industry  declined 
and  was  completely  halted  in  1945.' 
After  the  end  of  the  war  exportation 
of  stocks  was  resumed  via  Hong 
Kong. 
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The  most  frightful  human 
suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it,  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 
in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 
tained  by  public  subscriptions 
to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 
bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 
organising  or  helping  on  Flag 
Days.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 
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Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 
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tions  as  distillation  and  calcination.  He  saw  clearly  that,, 
without  this  practical  foundation,  natural  science  was 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  wotds.  One  result  of  his 
insistence  on  experiment  was  to  enable  him  to  show  that 


showed  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  importance  of 
scientific  observation  and  experiment.  This  remarkable 
man  was  born  at  Ilchester  in  Somerset  in  1214.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  Paris  and 


Italy,  he  eventually  returned  to  Oxford,  and  became  a 
Franciscan  monk  in  1231.  In  an  age  when  " science”  was 
largely  synonymous  with  the  alchemists’  search  for  the 
philosopher’s  stone  and  attempts  to  transmute  base  metals 
into  gold.  Bacon  displayed  a  scientific  vision  far  in  advance 
of  his  era.  He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  mechanical 
flight,  the  use  of  explosives,  the  improvement  of  sight  by 
lenses  and  the  propulsion  of  ships  by  engines.  In  all  his 
teaching  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  experiment 
rather  than  discussion,  and  on  the  necessity  for  first-hand 
practical  experience,  particularly  of  such  chemical  opera- 


air  is  necessary,  to  sustain  combustion.  He  has  also  been  | 
credited,  but  without  adequate  evidence,  with  the. discovery  -'  i 
of  gunpowder.  Some  e.xplosive  mixture  was  undoubtedly  I 
known  in  Western  Europe  in  his  time  for  Bacon  com-  | 
plained  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  boys  letting  off  | 
firavorks  outside  his  study.  He  died  on  the  nth  June,  4 
I2g2,  leaving  as  his  contribution  to  science  a  way  of  | 
thought  which  still  persists  all  over 
the  world.  Roger  Bacon,  Englishman, 
may  justly  be  described  as  the  first 
modern  scientist. 
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